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INTRODUCTION 


It is a happy sign of the times that the Western world is 
becoming more and more aware of the interest of the Eastern 
forms of the Christian tradition. The gain from this will be 
trifling if it be only a matter of satisfying a simple curiosity, 
however religiously prompted. But it will be quite another 
thing if this interest smoothes the way to a deeper and more 
real understanding of the Christian revelation and life; and 
yet more beneficial if it be combined with an effective hope 
to contribute, by better knowledge and a more lively charity, 
to the restoration of unity amongst all Christians. 

For this twofold reason the present series must be con- 
gratulated on having given a place to those Churches of the 
East which have been out of communion with the Roman See 
for nearly a thousand years. If we have any regret, it is that 
this place is not a bigger one. No doubt this parsimony makes 
the study you are going to read all the more useful, but it 
must not be thought that this one book can offer a complete 
picture of that Christian East which, generally speaking, we 
still know so little and so badly. 

This East is looked at here only under the aspect of the 
Byzantine tradition, leaving aside the no less important Syrian, 
Armenian and Alexandrian (Coptic) traditions. Two Churches 
only of the Byzantine tradition have been chosen as typical, 
the Greek Church and the Russian Church; but the fact is that 
this tradition has taken other and somewhat different forms as 
well: to be complete, reference would have to be made to the 
Churches of Rumania, Serbia, Bulgaria, Ukraine, Albania 
and to those Arabic-speaking Churches found in the Near East 
and Egypt under the jurisdiction of the Orthodox patriarchs 
of Alexandria, Antioch and Jerusalem. Again, we mention here 
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only those Churches that are separated from the Roman com- 
munion. Besides the Maronite Church in Lebanon, which 
claims the distinction of never having broken that communion, 
there must not be forgotten the important minorities of these 
same Eastern Churches which have returned to communion 
with the centre of Christianity during the past few centuries 
(to be exact, since the end of the sixteenth century). 

If the object had been to produce an historical, geographical 
or statistical account, these omissions would have been most 
untimely. But this book aims only at giving the fundamental 
characteristics of the Byzantine tradition, and little harm is 
done by leaving out the other Byzantine Churches, since these 
characteristics are common to the various ethnic groups living 
in this tradition; and, from this point of view. neither are there 
divergencies (in principle at least, not always in fact) entailed 
by the break with Rome. It could even be said that these 
characteristics are common in large measure to the other 
Eastern Churches we have mentioned, particularly the Syrian 
Churches which were for long the main source of Byzantine 
spirituality and liturgy. 

These few considerations are not meant to serve only as an 
apologia for the place allotted to the Eastern Churches in 
this series (too narrow in our opinion). They are also intended 
to explain—if not entirely to justify—the rather general charac- 
ter of the first part of this particular book. We need say no 
more about that, for it is surely more useful to emphasize the 
twofold benefit that we may hope will accrue from the publi- 
cation of it. 

In the first place, a better understanding of divine revelation 
and Christian life. It is a fact that when it reaches us solely 
by way of the Western Church’s tradition the message of sal- 
vation bequeathed by the apostles is, in a certain sense, im- 
poverished. Not at all, of course, in its objective content, which 
leaves nothing to be desired when compared with what has 
been inherited by the Eastern Church; indeed, from this objec- 
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tive standpoint, it may be said that it has come down to the 
West more completely since, unlike the Churches separated 
from Rome, nothing has been lost of Peter’s prerogatives and 
the guarantees which they safeguard. But the West has lost 
at least something of its more humanly and religiously ample 
character, and an expression of it (we are not speaking simply 
of language) closer to its original flavour, which have been 
better conserved in the East. We have only to think of the 
deep, authentic sense of the “mysteric” character of the Chris- 
tian religion still found in the East, of the atmosphere of 
sacramentality which envelops not only its worship but also 
the expression of its faith, and even its exercise of authority, 
things of which our West may have kept an abstract notion 
but has almost wholly lost the reality. 

This statement surprises only those—still, alas! very numer- 
ous among us—who have not gone to the trouble of looking 
into the source of our theological thought, of our liturgy and 
of our spirituality. Whenever one goes back to the origins of 
the characteristics that mark the most flourishing eras of Latin 
Catholicism, one is led to the East. From the East came the 
decisive dogmatic formulations of the fundamental Christian 
mysteries (the Trinity of divine Persons in the unity of their 
nature; the duality of two perfect natures, divine and human, 
in the one person of the Word-made-flesh); from the East came 
many greater feasts of our liturgical cycle (in particular those 
which celebrate the all-holy Mother of God); from the East 
came monasticism. But not only that: reforms made necessary 
in the West by passing degeneracies in the Church’s life have 
usually been carried out radically by recourse to Eastern tradi- 
tion. It is perhaps not rash to suggest that solutions of the 
seemingly inextricabie difficulties between us and the com- 
munions deriving from the Protestant Reformation may come 
from the East too. 

There is nothing surprising in all this, for the East was the 
cradle of Christianity. The peoples among whom it was born 
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and first spread and developed set the mark of their own 
genius on its first forms of expression, and naturally enough 
they have continued to be the most fit to think and live it in 
accordance with what it was from the beginning. 

We cannot hide from ourselves that such a consideration 
is big with consequences, both theoretical and practical. But 
that does not mean that we should underestimate the West’s 
own part in the development of Christian institutions. It was 
for the Roman genius to give these institutions the juridical 
framework that ensures their stability and helps them to func- 
tion properly. The resulting gain is undeniable. Without any 
doubt at all, it was providential that the centre of Christianity 
was fixed at Rome and that the divine institution of a primacy 
with worldwide responsibility found, thanks to Roman genius, 
concrete forms in which it was destined to be embodied for 
the good, not only of the stable and wise government of the 
Church, but of the purity and integrity of the faith. 

It is precisely from this twofold consideration, of Eastern 
tradition and Western tradition together, with the diverse but 
complementary outlooks, that we are led to the second aspect 
of the good that this book can achieve, namely, a conviction 
of the urgent need for the restoration of harmonious rela- 
tions between the two traditions, only a living synthesis of 
which can achieve a renewal of the face of the Church in its 
fullest authenticity, such as Pope John XXIII calls for. It is 
certainly not by mere coincidence or happy chance that, in 
convoking the forthcoming Council, the Pope niade the heart- 
felt statement that its aim is both to restore the Church’s true 
aspect and to help towards closer relations with our brothers 
of the East from whom we are separated, and indirectly with 
our Protestant brothers too. The two things are indeed bound 
up together and closely depend on one another. For, on the 
one hand, there can be no authentic renewal of the Church 
without a return to those sources whose original quality the 
East has always cherished; and on the other, the more we can 
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regain and live the Eastern tradition, the narrower will be 
the gap between us and those who have always been faithful 
to it. God be thanked that the effort we are called to make to- 
day is made less difficult by the translation into French and 
English and other Western tongues of the writings of the 
Fathers and of the liturgies of the East. 

Such, in brief, are the reflections that the subject of this 
book arouses in us. Long personal experience enables us to 
appreciate the enrichment to be gained from diligent search- 
ing of the Eastern tradition. Our happiness, however, will be 
complete only if this book succeeds in leading all its readers 
to the twofold profit which we wish for them and, through 
them, for the Church. 

We are writing these lines on Easter eve; and we cannot 
but give words to the hope that the reconciled Christians of 
East and West may soon be able to greet the Lord’s resurrec- 
tion with one heart and one voice: “Christ is risen!”—“In 
very truth, he is risen!” 


C. J. Dumont, O.P. 
Director of the Centre Istina 


Easter, 1961 


PREFACE 


An introduction to the tradition of the Christian Churches of 
the East separated from Rome presupposes an historicai 
knowledge of the religious worlds of Syria and Byzantium, 
of the doctrinal controversies and schisms with the West 
that ensued, and of the state of these various communities 
today. But such historical information, necessary as it is, is 
not enough. In my opinion, an introduction ought primarily 
to consist in arousing a sympathetic interest in Eastern 
thought understood from within and made real by living 
contact with the mentality, or more exactly with the inmost 
spirit, of the East. The present study therefore takes for 
granted some knowledge of the indispensable historical ele- 
ments, and aspires above all to greet that great Christian 
thing, the Eastern tradition, in a spirit filled with faith, 
understanding and love. 

Contact with the tradition of the Eastern Church can be 
of immense benefit to the Catholic brought up in the Western 
tradition (in the development of which, besides God’s grace, 
human factors of various kinds have been operative); it helps 
him to open his mind to Catholicism in all the fullness of its 
manifestations, making him aware of the Eastern sources of 
the Latin tradition, showing him that Latinism and Catholi- 
cism are far from being synonymous. Western tradition is one 
aspect of the Tradition, but it does not exhaust all its aspects, 
and its origins are found in the Eastern tradition, whence, 
too, some of its developments derive. I am trying, then, to 
attain a truer and deeper understanding of the Christian 
Mystery, precisely in as much as it calls for our adherence 
and we have to live it. I deliberately choose to go beyond the 
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limitations of a purely intellectual study, in order to foster an 
inner comprehension of the Eastern Orthodox spirit. 

No one, I hope, will overlook the missionary significance 
of these thoughts about Orthodoxy. Surely it is true that we 
shall be able to overcome the problems set by the meeting 
of God’s word with the new worlds that are opening to the 
Catholic Church—Africa, Asia, South America—in the exact 
measure in which we shall first have been able to overcome 
the duality of tradition existing in our old Christian countries. 

I do not propose here to study the Eastern tradition as a 
whole, but simply the religious tradition of the Byzantine 
Church (that is, the aggregate of Churches adhering to the 
Council of Chalcedon in 451, grouped around Constanti- 
nople, Byzantium) and the developments it has undergone 
in the Greek and Russian worlds. I therefore leave out of 
consideration the Churches of Monophysite tradition (reject- 
ing Chalcedon) and Nestorian tradition (rejecting the Council 
of Ephesus in 431), that is, the majority of Armenians, Copts, 
Ethiopians and Syrians, and the Nestorian minority of East 
Syrians in Iraq and Persia. 

This little book is offered as a homage to brethren dearly 
beloved in the charity of Christ. Orthodox bishops, priests, 
theologians and monks have always shown me so much 
brotherly kindness, and have helped me so much to a living 
appreciation of the East’s great tradition, that they have 
kindled in me a deep sadness that, in spite of our spiritual 
closeness to one another, we cannot communicate at the same 
holy table. May they be so good as to find in these pages, 
together with the expression of my gratitude, the warmth of 
a common desire: that through the grace of a deepening of 
our communion in the mystery of him who first loved us, we 
may one day find ourselves one in the One Church of Christ! 


Feast of the Annunciation to the 
All-holy Mother of God, 196] 
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THE CHURCH OF THE FATHERS AND 
THE FULLNESS OF THE MYSTERY 


C HVA PUT-E. RI 


THE MYSTERY 


The Church lives the reality of God’s Word: “As the Father 
hath sent me, I also send you” (John 20. 21). She has, indeed, 
been sent into the world to bear witness, through the presence 
within her of God’s Word as a living action, to the loving 
purpose with which God enfolds mankind from all eternity: 
“You must go out, making disciples of all nations, and bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost, teaching them to observe all the command- 
ments which I have given you. And behold I am with you 
all through the days that are coming, until the consummation 
of the world” (Matt. 28. 19-20). 

The Church is witness to the God of truth, she is the reality 
of the salvation that has been achieved and goes on increas- 
ing until the Parousia, and she proclaims the Word (or the 
Mystery) which she glorifies and by which she lives. 


MYSTERY AND WORD OF GOD 


“Tn old days, God spoke to our fathers in many ways and by 
many means, through the prophets; now at last in these 
times he has spoken to us with a Son to speak for him; a 
Son, whom he has appointed to inherit all things, just as it 
was through him that he created this world of time” (Heb. 1. 
1-2). 

God’s Word is the deed by which, in his eternal love shown 
forth by the historical appearing on earth of Jesus Christ, 
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God disclosed himself to mankind in the Word (Logos), con- 
verting men to himself; it is the deed of the God of glory 
revealing himself to us in the Word-made-fiesh, Christ Jesus, 
that all mankind might enter into his glory. 

It is this that St. Paul calls the Mystery: this Word inas- 
much as it gives their meaning to all the preparatory teaching 
and divine revelation of the Old Testament and makes a unity 
of the whole of God’s design; inasmuch as it is the full revela- 
tion and actualization of “the secret hidden from all the ages” 
(Col. 1. 26: Ephes. 3. 3-9). It is, then, the reality of Christ as 
‘God and man risen from the grave and in glory at the 
Father’s side, bearer of all the dynamism of the gathering 
together of all mankind in him so that “God may be all in all” 
(1 Cor. 15. 28). It is the reality of a personal divine presence, 
the presence of Christ recapitulating and reconciling the 
whole world in himself, in his human body on the cross and 
then in his body the Church: “Christ among you, your hope 
of glory!” (Col. 1. 27). It is the Church being built together 
till it reaches “‘perfect manhood, that maturity which is pro- 
portioned to the completed growth of Christ’ (Ephes. 4. 13), 
in truth “the completion of him who everywhere and in all 
things is complete” (ibid. 1. 23). 

It goes without saying that the heart of the mystery is the 
Cross, the key to and the final fulfilment of the Scriptures 
and of God’s design, seen in the perspective of resurrection 
and of the forming of the People of God. 

So Mystery and Word are synonyms, the notion of mystery 
including as well that of apocalyptic wisdom. Together they 
involve the revelation of God through his action and his 
presence, the lived history of a mankind deified by this action 
and this presence. 


THE APOSTOLIC CHURCH AND THE CHURCH OF 
THE FATHERS 


The Church of the Apostles handed on to us the revelation 
of the mystery that was actualized in her. 
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“Jesus Christ sent out the apostles to tell us the good news 
of the Gospel, and Jesus Christ was sent from God: Christ 
is from God, the apostles are from Christ. Both these orderly 
processes result from God’s will” (St Clement), “Such is the 
announcement of the Truth, and it is the rule of our salvation. 
It is, too, the way that leads to life. The prophets heralded 
it, Christ brought it, his apostles passed it on. This deposit 
of faith must be kept with the greatest care” (St Irenaeus). 
“Those teachers who hold to the tradition of the sacred 
teaching that came straight from the holy apostles, from 
Peter and James, John and Paul, handed on from the Fathers 
to the sons (but few of the sons are in the image of the 
Fathers), those teachers, thanks be to God, have come right 
down to us, to sow in us the good seed received from their 
forerunners and from the apostles” (Clement of Alexandria). 

These texts speak for themselves: the Church of the first 
centuries was conscious of no other mission than to keep in- 
tact what the apostles had transmitted in the power of the 
Spirit. 

The Fathers, who were bishops, theologians, masters of 
spiritual living, simply aimed at keeping alive in the Church 
the evangelical truth which had come from the Father to 
Christ, from Christ to his apostles, from the apostles to the 
bishops. From this point of view the Fathers can be looked 
on as the guardians of the mind of the apostles; for the 
Church knew that the apostles had had a charismatic gift of 
inspiration for the handing on of Christ’s message in its full- 
ness to the generations that were to follow. But she also knew 
that the apostolic teaching was inseparable from a warrant for 
the whole of the Church’s life and institutions, for the inward 
transformation lived in the Holy Spirit. It is true that Reve- 
lation was closed with the death of the last of the apostles; 
but, in historical continuity with them, the Church was the 
echo of the living tradition, of which she gave the authentic 
interpretation. The Church, then, was looked on as the 
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bearer, going back to the apostles and Pentecost, of a spiri- 
tual reality that was one and the same, always and every- 
where. She knew that Christ was with her for ever: “I am 
with you all through the days that are coming until the 
consummation of the world” (Matt. 28. 20). 

So it was for the Fathers to hand on the mystery of the 
Church at the decisive moment when the Gospel was face 
to face with one of the greatest civilizations that the world 
has known. Witnesses, servants and defenders of the Tradi- — 
tion, mouthpieces of the Holy Spirit, they were the instru- 
ments for the formation of the Church in the Hellenistic 
world. They were at her very heart, one with her, for all their 
work was in her service, ministering to the needs of her life, 
and they have the value of prototypes, because they saw and 
studied the Mystery in the light of dawn. Having had in a 
special degree that inner understanding of the faith which 
makes the Christian open to the fullness of the Church’s 
tradition, they represent the ideal of life in the fellowship of 
love and religious truth, because of the constant referring of 
their thought to Christ as saviour and renewer, to the Mystery. 
For the men of later ages they have a particular grace of 
spiritual fatherhood, and they enable Christians to live the 
mystery of the Church in its true meaning. 

The Church of the Fathers did not have the charism of 
inspiration, but it did have the charism of interpretation of 
Christ’s mind, and it therefore has a specially important 
significance for us. 


EASTERN TRADITION AND WESTERN TRADITION 


The Fathers gave their testimony in fellowship with the 
whole Church, and thanks to them the Church during the 
first thousand years was in a way defined in her properly 
inward aspect. 

However, it was not long before the Fathers of the East 
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and the Fathers of the West, in accordance with their differ- 
ent cultural surroundings, began to think and to live the 
Christian faith with somewhat different emphases. The forms 
taken by public worship, organization, institutions, ecclesiasti- 
cal discipline, the theological formulations of the matter of 
Revelation, all testify to the divergent spiritual, psychological 
and historical influences in the East and in the West. While 
continuing in agreement on the fundamental line of the 
“understanding of Christianity, Easterners and Westerners 
nevertheless had shades of difference in their perception of 
the Christian mystery and their way of expressing it. This 
was the result of two mentalities which, while being at all 
times complementary, were too often foreign to one another. 
To measure the distance between—and the unity of—these 
two types of mind, one has only to compare St John Chrysos- 
tom and St Augustine, both interpreters of St Paul, both 
deeply engaged in the apostle’s conception of the mystical 
Body, but the one to find therein directions for living, the 
other to draw out a theology of grace. 

The fact is that the tradition is lived in time and history, 
and it is needful to distinguish three levels of existence in 
the Church. At the eternal and eschatological level, the 
Church is the fellowship of Christians brought together by 
the Holy Spirit in the risen Christ; at the level of her divine 
existence in time, she includes the institution founded by 
Christ in the Holy Spirit; at the level of purely historical 
existence, she involves God only indirectly. It is this last 
level, eventually influencing the very conception of the insti- 
tution, that we find the difference in atmosphere between East 
and West. 

Thanks to the rich culture in which she was soaked and to 
the genius of the peoples which composed it, the Church in 
the East outstandingly embodied in her liturgical and spiri- 
tual life the very substance of the Councils and the theology 
of the first eight centuries. Transfiguring the civilization of 
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the Hellenistic community at the time when Christ called 
it to take part in his priestly action of going to the Father, 
she with unrivalled lyricism expressed the blaze of the 
divine glory coming forth to meet mankind in the Incarnation 
and the sacraments. It is this Eastern tradition that we want 
to examine for its own sake. 


CUA Pal ER. Tl 


THE MYSTERY REVEALED 


In accordance with the threefold mediation, prophetical, 
priestly and kingly, that characterizes the unity of her action, 
the Church in the East has never ceased to proclaim the 
Mystery, to keep it safe from all deviation and heresy, to 
celebrate it liturgicaily and to guide the faithful in their in- 
ward acceptance and understanding of it. 

We will, then, examine in order the Mystery as revealed, 
celebrated and lived, bearing in mind that these different 
aspects are complementary and set one another off: is not 
the Mystery, as such, the very life of the Christian community, 
the reality on which it rests? 

We will discuss not so much the manner in which the 
Mystery was proclaimed as the way in which the Fathers 
considered it, 


THE BIBLE AND PATRISTIC THOUGHT 


What makes the thought of the Fathers so superlatively 
attractive is its universal, or better, catholic amplitude, joined 
with its triumphant, eschatological tone. The constant object 
of their contemplation was the Mystery in all the glory of its 
unity: the recapitulation or concentration of ail things in 
Christ’s Cross, showing forth the actualizing of these “last 
times” since the Resurrection, the outpouring of the Spirit 
on all flesh, incorporation in the glorified Christ, down to the 
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fulfilment of all God’s plan and purpose: God all in all. St 
Irenaeus writes: 

When the Son of God took flesh and became man he recapi- 
tulaied the long history of mankind in himself, bringing us a 
universal salvation, so that life in God’s image and likeness, 
which we had lost in Adam, was retrieved in Jesus Christ. 
[A little later he adds:] When we are born again in baptism, 
given us in the name of the three Persons, we are endowed at 
this second birth with good things which are in God the Father, 
by means of his Son and the Holy Spirit. For all those who 
have the Spirit of God in them are led to the Logos, that is, to 
the Son, and the Son takes them and offers them to his Father, 
and the Father imparts incorruptibility to them. Accordingly, 
without the Spirit one cannot see God’s Logos, and without 
the Son one cannot reach the Father; for knowledge (gnosis) 
of the Father is the Son, and knowledge of God’s Son is 
obtained through the Holy Spirit; but it is the Son whose 
office it is to give the Spirit according to the Father’s pleasure, 
to whom the Father wills and as he wills (Adversus haereses, 
3, 38; 4, 7). 


The Fathers reflected on the Scriptures unceasingly—their 
pastoral, spiritual and dogmatic writings are simply com- 
mentaries on them—and thus their minds were opened to the 
grandeur of God and of his design; they were wholly trans- 
formed by Christ’s presence, illumined by the decisive event, 
the Cross, that ushered in the end of history. And the Church 
heard Irenaeus, Clement and Origen lauding the harmony of 
the two testaments, beginning their study of the Gospel with 
the Law and of the Church with Israel. Thus the new faith 
stood out in the fullness of its meaning and, pondered in the 
light of the Old Testament, the New—in its turn elucidating 
the Old—was seen in its transcendent newness. 

Furthermore, this Christian reading of the Scriptures was 
for the Fathers synonymous with conversion to Christ. The 
foundation stone of spiritual life, God’s perfect instrument (to 
use Origen’s expression), this reading sought to be a contem- 
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plation of the Mystery not simply as an object of knowledge 
but as an inward motive and a life. For the full significance 
of God’s word is in the transformation it brings about in the 
believer, and that is why the Christ-centred reading of the 
Bible casts light on the liturgical celebration, as we shall see: 
the Scriptures disclose their true sense, in the light of Jesus 
Christ and under the Spirit’s action, within the Church. 


PATRISTIC THOUGHT AND THEOLOGY 


This contemplation of the Mystery, the object of conver- 
sion, accounts for all patristic thought being praying thought. 
Of course, when Christianity came face to face with Hellenic 
civilization, some of the Fathers were the first to expound the 
most essential Christian concepts, whether of creation, time, 
the new idea of the Triune God, or man himself—man not as 
an isolated being whose spirit is imprisoned in a body, but 
as a being essentially at one with himself (with, consequently, 
a new attitude to death and a strong stress on the resurrec- 
tion). But the Fathers always worked out their concepts in 
order to safeguard the full content of the Mystery to be 
inwardly lived in the Church, and in this sense dogma is, as 
many Orthodox are fond of declaring, an expression of re- 
vealed truth which enables the human spirit to be open to the 
experience of the divine mystery. 

The christianizing and as it were transfiguration of the 
human intellect began with the Fathers. They enabled it to 
go beyond its own limitations and to fulfil itself in the light 
of the Holy Spirit. In the words of the kontakion’* on the feast 
of the Holy Fathers of the First Council of Nicaea, they gave 
truth its intellectual garment: “Heeding the things proclaimed 
(kerygma) by the apostles and the dogmas of the Fathers, the 
Church put her seal on the one faith and, wearing the garment 


1 Probably composed by St Romanos the Melodist in the sixth cen- 
tury. 
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of truth woven by theology from on high, unveils and glorifies 
the great mystery of religion.” 

In accordance with the definition often given of theology, 
patristic thought is a “contemplation of the Holy Trinity”, a 
veritable living communion in the mystery of God. Indeed, in 
the Eastern tradition only three men are esteemed to deserve 
the name of theologian in the strong sense of the word: St 
John, called the Theologian, “the Divine”, of whom Origen 
said that he “rested on the Lord’s bosom as the Lord rested 
on the Father’s bosom”; St Gregory Nazianzen, poet of the 
Trinity, who through Christ pierced to the heart of the 
divine life; and St Simeon the New Theologian (f 1022), of 
whom it has been said that “he theologized in the same spirit 
as the Well-Beloved”, that is, St John. 


CHURCH AND MYSTERY 


Their eyes enlightened by faith, the Fathers always saw 
the Church in the total vision of God’s design. They saw her 
as the existential basis of the whole dogmatic edifice, for the 
very source of Revelation is in her, in her the Mystery is 
revealed; or, more exactly, they saw a mystical reality in her 
which is convincing in itself and coextensive with salvation. 
“The Son of God can be found only within the community 
of the faithful”, wrote Origen, “because he lives amongst 
those who are brought together as one.” The Church is the 
new creation begun at the Incarnation, in the Spirit, and 
they looked at her under the victorious aspect of the “last 
times” inaugurated by the Resurrection and Pentecost, as is 
so well brought out by the Easter Matins of the Church in 
the East. 

The Church is the consummation of the creation, and in 
her the mystery hidden in God is truly manifested. “Chosen 
out before the foundation of the world”, she was destined 
before time was to exist for all time. She was created before 
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all else, the world was made for her, she is the “perfect dove”, 
the “one home”, she is the world re-made that it may be 
deified through the imparting of the Spirit. The Church is of 
Heaven, she is Heaven, as St John Chrysostom says. She 
is the spiritual Eve, “named before the sun”, the promise of 
the good things the Lord has prepared. She is in truth the 
new creation in the Spirit: “A maiden met me adorned like 
a bride from her wedding, all in white, her head veiled and 
wimpled; but her hair was white. Because of my former 
visions I recognized that she was the Church”; so wrote 
Hermas. 

The mystery of the Church is always considered in the 
setting of the mystery of Christ, more especially in his say- 
ing Incarnation and at the first Pentecost. “The Lord took 
flesh to destroy death and give life to man’, said St Irenaeus; 
and St Athanasius kept on repeating that the Word of God 
became man that we might be deified. 

Athanasius wrote in an Easter letter to the faithful at 
Alexandria: 


There is indeed something joyous in this triumphant victory 
over death; in this the Master’s body we are already ourselves 
incorruptible. For as he rises again, we rise with him, and 
his body that corruption cannot touch will certainly be the 
cause of our incorruption.... For it was through men that 
death had maintained its power over men, and it was the 
becoming man of the Word of God that defeated death and 
brought about the body’s resurrection. [St Gregory of Nyssa 
for his part wrote:] God became one with our nature...so 
that our nature, by its union with him, might become divine, 
being delivered from death and from slavery to the Enemy: 
for [Christ’s] rising from the dead is the beginning of the 
resurrection to immortal life for the race of mortal men. 


Thus the Church is always seen as the place where the 
divinization of the whole of mankind is effected through the 
action of the Holy Spirit. She is the Godlike life imparted 
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in Jesus Christ by the Holy Spirit, the reality of fellowship 
with God in Christ. As St Irenaeus puts it, “It is in her that 
the communication, that is, the Holy Spirit, is effected”. St 
Cyrii of Alexandria calls the Church “the holy city which 
has been sanctified, not by observance of the Law—for the 
Law can do nothing (Heb. 7. 19}—but by becoming like 
Christ by sharing in the divine nature through the communi- 
cation of the Holy Spirit, who sealed us with his seal on the 
day of our deliverance, when we were washed from every 
stain and freed from every iniquity”. The Church is the 
ground, in the deifying Spirit, of the rising in incorruption: 
she is “the root of resurrection and salvation” (In Isaiam, v, 1, 
52; Migne, Patrologia Graeca, 70, 1144, hereafter referred to 
as P.G. followed by volume and column number). 

Seen thus, the Church is Paradise regained, that is to say, 
the creation again becomes like to God by the grace of the 
Holy Spirit, the true Tree of Life. She enables all creation 
to be conformed to God’s image, starting from the source 
of divinization, the glorified body of Christ. 

The Church, then, is the womb of deification: she exists to 
transform Christians to Christ’s image by contact with Christ 
glorified, brought about above all by the mysteries she cele- 
brates, in particular by Baptism and the Eucharist. The pres- 
ence of the Lord’s glorified body makes of each sacrament a 
theophany, a presence of the divine energy in the world 
transforming its human inhabitants. The Church, whose duty 
it is to form the full measure (pleroma) of deified humanity, 
is accordingly the sacrament wherein the Spirit permanently 
shows forth the mystery hidden in God before time was. 

In a passage that well sums up what we have just been 
saying, an anonymous eighth-century writer says that the 
Church is 


God’s sanctuary, the sacred enclosure, the house of prayer, 
the gathering of the people, the body of Christ, his name, the 
bride of Christ calling to repentance and prayer, cleansed by 
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the water of his holy baptism and washed in his precious blood, 
wearing bridal robes, sealed with the anointing of the Holy 
Spirit. ...The Church is an earthly heaven where the transcen- 
dent God of Heaven dwells and moves. She is the antitype 
of Christ’s cross, of his tomb, of his resurrection. She is a 
living mansion wherein the mystical living sacrifice is cele- 
brated, and its treasures are the divine doctrines which the 
Lord taught to his disciples (P.G., 98, 384-5). 


So deeply is the Church the revelation of the Mystery that 
it is by contemplating her that the angeis discovered it. Si 
Gregory of Nyssa declares: 


It was not humankind alone that was instructed in the 
divine mysteries by this grace [of Christ’s coming]; the princi- 
palities and powers on high also learned God’s diversified 
wisdom when it was manifested amongst mankind by Christ’s 
incarnation.... Until then, the powers above the cosmos had 
known only God’s simple wisdom. But now, through the 
Church, they have clear knowledge of his other wisdom, 
which consists in reconciling contraries, when they see how the 
Word became flesh, how life and death are mingled together. 
... That is why the Bridegroom’s friends [the angels] were 
entranced when they had learnt another characteristic of 
divine wisdom in this mystery. And if I am not being too 
daring, I venture to say that, the Bride having shown them 
the Bridegroom’s beauty, they wondered at the sight of that 
which is invisible and incomprehensible to all beings. God 
made the Church his body. If then the Church is Christ’s body 
and Christ is the body’s head, forming the Church in his own 
likeness, it could be that, regarding him through her, they 
were overcome at seeing the invisible clearly in her. Just as 
people, being unable to look into the eye of the sun, look at 
it through its reflection in a pool, so these others, fixing their 
eyes on a clear mirror, the form of the Church, look upon the 
Sun of Justice as through its manifestation (Hom. Cant., 8; 
P.G., 44, 948-9). 


So we see that the Christianity of the Fathers was essen- 
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tially ecclesial,? of the Church. Man works out his salvation 
in the Church and with the help of her mysteries; personal 
faith itself, received through adhesion to the Church’s tradi- 
tion, is saving only in the setting of effective participation in 
her unity and life. 

It can easily be understood that, with this background of 
Church and mystery, certain patristic themes had to be 
treated with great depth and balance, for it was a matter 
of presenting man’s deification down to his very body, in the 
image of the risen Christ, in consequence of the Cross, by the 
imparting of the divine glory. 


GLORY AND LIGHT 


The glory of God! That is the theme which underlies all 
the others. God has revealed his glory, that is, himself in his 
blazing light and power, through his Son: “I have made thy 
name known to the men whom thou hast entrusted to me”, 
Christ said in his priestly prayer. God’s complete incompre- 
hensibility is made clearer than ever at the very moment when 
he gives himself to us in his incarnate Son. Again and again 
the Fathers declare that the divine essence is incompre- 
hensible to the whole of creation, and Chrysostom appeals 
to the Bible at large: Abraham, he says, saw himself to be 
but dust and ashes, God tells Moses that “mortal man cannot 
see me, and live to tell it”, “His birth is beyond our knowing”, 
declares Isaias, and St Paul is terrified as at the sight of un- 
plumbed waters: 


Seeing this yawning guif, he trembles and cries out, “How 
deep is the mine of God’s wisdom, of his knowledge; how 
inscrutable are his judgements, how undiscoverable his ways!” 
What can one say? His judgements are unsearchable, his ways 
past finding out, his peace passes all understanding, inexpres- 
sible are the gifts he has prepared for those who love him... 


* Ecclésial. This adjective has come into use in French to express 
“appertaining to the people of God or the Body of Christ”.—Trans. 
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no human heart has imagined...his majesty is beyond 
measure, his wisdom beyond reckoning: all these things are 
beyond understanding—would he himself then be compre- 
hensible? (P.G., 55, 706). 


And Gregory of Nyssa, summarizing patristic teaching in 
his Life of Moses, declares that the highest knowledge of 
God is to “comprehend that he cannot be comprehended”! 
He pictures man standing on the edge of the abyss of God- 
head: 

It is like a perpendicular cliff of smooth rock, rearing up 
from the limitless expanse of sea to its top that overhangs 
the sheer abyss. Imagine what a man feels when he stands right 
on the edge, and sees that there is no hold for hand or foot: 
the mind feels in just the same way when, in its quest for the 
Nature that is outside time and space, it finds that all foot- 
holds have been left behind. There is nothing to “take hold of”, 
neither place nor time nor dimension nor anything else, 
nothing on which thought can take its stand. At every turn 
the mind feels the ungraspable escape its grasp, it becomes 
giddy, there is no way out (Com. Cant., P.G., 44, 948-9). 


Better than anything else the Fathers and the Byzantine 
liturgy give us a sense of the divine transcendence, transcen- 
dence that is only underlined by the self-abasement of him 
who made himself lowly for our sake. 

The theme of glory is nearly always associated with that 
of light. Christ is the life-giving light who transforms men 
and, thanks to his self-abasement, restores them to the full- 
ness of the divine light. The lovely Byzantine Vespers hymn, 
Phos hilaron, is well known: 


Hail, gladdening Light, of his pure glory pour’d 
who is the immortal Father, heavenly, blest, 
holiest of holies, Jesus Christ, the Lord. 

Now we are come to the sun’s hour of rest, 
the lights of evening round us shine, 

we hymn the Father, Son and Holy Spirit divine. 
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Worthiest art thou at all times to be sung 

with undefiled tongue, 

Son of our God, giver of life, alone! 

Therefore in all the world thy glories, Lord, they own.’ 


THE TRINITY 


God’s glory is revealed to us in knowledge of the Trinity. 
We have said above that all theology is contemplation of the 
Holy Trinity: when they defended the trinitarian mystery, 
brought into question in the early centuries by the contro- 
versies about the divinity of Christ and of the Holy Spirit, the 
Fathers were fully aware that they were defending the root 
of the Pauline mystery; the foundation of our participation 
in the divine life was threatened. 

In the East, contemplation of the trinitarian mystery, the 
fullness of divine life communicating itself to us, takes place 
in a strong atmosphere of thanksgiving; to realize this we 
have only to look at a few Eastern texts and compare them 
with parallel passages in the Western liturgy (the Trinity 
preface; Quicumque vult). 


Come, you people, worship the Godhead in three persons, 
the Father in the Son with the Holy Spirit. For the Father 
from all eternity begets a co-eternal Son, reigning with him, 
and the Holy Spirit is in the Father, glorified with the Son— 
one only power, one only substance, one only Godhead; him 
do we worship, repeating together: Holy God, who created 
all things through the Son with the cooperation of the Holy 
Spirit; holy Strong One, through whom we have known the 
Father and through whom the Holy Spirit came into the 
world; holy Deathless One, Spirit of consolation, who pro- 
ceeds from the Father and rests in the Son: holy Trinity, 
glory to thee! (Idiomelon of Leo the Master, Great Vespers). 


3 St Basil attributes this hymn to the second-century martyr Athena- 
goras, but it is not his. The above English version is by John Keble. 
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Before the singing of the Creed in the Liturgy of St John 
Chrysostom we hear these words: 


Let us love one another, that with one mind we may confess 
the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit, the consubstantial 
and undivided Trinity. [We keep on hearing such passages and 
savouring their mystical sufficiency:] Father all-mighty, Word 
and Spirit, one nature in three hypostases, essential and 
sovereign Godhead, in you we have been baptized, and you 
we bless with faith for ever and ever. 

The Trinity was made manifest in Jordan, one and the same 
divine nature. The Father’s voice was heard, “This man bap- 
tized is my well-beloved Son”. The Holy Spirit came to rest on 
his fellow, whom the peoples bless and magnify for ever and 
ever (Troparion, ode 8, Matins of the Transfiguration). 

You who were from all eternity, you who are wholly eternal, 
Trinity to be worshipped in equality, Father all-mighty, Son 
and Spirit, holy Trinity in three persons, save the children of 
Adam who sing your praises with faith (Ode 5, canon at 
Complin, Saturday of Lazarus). 


CHRIST 


It was Christ, the revelation of the mystery of the Trinity, 
imparter of glory to the whole Church, who ever filled the 
hearts of the Fathers: they thought only of him, they sought 
only him, and they found him everywhere. The mystery of 
the two natures in the one person of Christ is, indeed, the 
pledge of our divinization. After Athanasius, Gregory Nazian- 
zen and Cyril of Alexandria, the oneness of the Christian 
mystery was expressed in this great principle: “He became 
what we are so that we might become what he is.” 


God bore within himself the whole of what we are, all 
humankind was taken up into a single individual, who thus 
became the first-fruits of our nature. Everything that was 
fallen had to be raised up, and the whole human race was 
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fallen: so he mingled himself wholly with Adam, and he, Life, 
gave himself over to death to save us. He entered into the 
whole of that with which he was united, !ike the soul of a 
vast body, vitalizing it and perceptibly giving it life in all its 
parts. Therefore is the human race called Christ’s body, of 
which each individual is a member (1 Cor. 12. 27), for Christ 
is in the whole and in each individual in particular (Anastasius 
of Antioch, P.G., 89, 1340). 


Here again we may listen to the liturgy, which dwells 
continually on the mystery of Christ as the resurrection and 
the life of men. 


Christ, born immaterially of God the Father, takes flesh 
unsullied from a virgin that the children of earth may be 
delivered from their evil ways: the bond of union between the 
Word and our nature cannot be broken, teaches the Fore- 
runner. At the last day Christ will pour fire on those who 
disobey him and do not believe him to be God; but those 
who acknowledge his Godhead he renews through grace, in 
the Spirit, by means of water, loosing them from their sins 
(Troparion, ode 6, at Matins of the Epiphany). You, Christ, 
paused before the grave of Lazarus to confirm our faith in 
your two natures, you, the long-suffering, the God-begotten 
and child of the inviolate Virgin. As man you ask us “Where 
have you laid him?”, and as God you raise the man dead four 
days, by a life-giving sign (Stikheron 1, at Lauds of the 
Saturday of Lazarus). 


There is a remarkable wealth of theology in the great texts 
of Holy Week, Christmas and Epiphany, the Transfiguration. 


O Word, creator clothed in our clay, you renew the dwellers 
upon earth, and the shroud and tomb disclose your mystery: 
for the godly counsellor [Joseph of Arimathea] carries out the 
purpose of him who begot you, who in you sublimely renews 
us. You by your death transform mortality, by your grave you 
transform corruption; you make deathless the flesh you 
assumed, and render it incorruptible in a manner befitting the 
Godhead: your flesh, O Master, did not see corruption and 
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your soul was not abandoned to Hell like that of a stranger. 
O my Creator, you who proceed from him who was not be- 
gotten, you whose side was pierced by a spear, you made Eve 
in a new image; you became Adam and slept a life-giving 
sleep above nature, from your sleeping body you reawakened 
life, all-mighty that you are (Troparion, ode 5 on Holy Satur- 
day). 


Thus Christ is never considered apart from the transforma- 
tion of our mortality that he effects: he is the principle of 
incorruptibility and deification. 


We are transformed and filled with thoughts of Heaven, 
having been conformed to Christ who raises us from earth 
to the highest contemplation of power and virtue: come, let 
us give vent to our happiness, for the Saviour of our souls, 
having in his compassion transfigured human nature, has made 
it blaze in splendour on Tabor. Entranced by the indescribable 
things we have seen and heard, let us mystically contemplate 
Christ shining with divine light, let us echo the Father’s voice 
acclaiming his well-beloved Son, the Son who on Tabor poured 
out his splendour on human insufficiency and bathed our 
souls in light (Lesser Vespers, tone 4, on the Transfiguration). 


THE SPIRIT AND DEIFICATION 


The deification of the Christian is bound up with the Holy 
Spirit’s influence over his being: “Did not the Word take 
flesh so that we might receive the Holy Spirit?” (St Atha- 
nasius). 

Gift of the Father, breath of life and of freedom, perfec- 
tion of will, the Holy Spirit is hypostatized holiness, the 
glorious image of the Son, as the Son is of the Father; he is 
the tie that binds us to them, disclosing them in their majesty. 
“The Holy Spirit gives life to men’s souls, he cleanses and 
raises them, in a mysterious way he makes the single nature 
of the Trinity shine in them” (Anthem of tone 4, Sunday 
Office). 
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According to St Basil, the Holy Spirit, the “source of holi- 
ness,” 1S 


wholly present in each one everywhere, yet, so divided, he 
knows no division. Whoever receives him receives him fully, like 
a sunbeam... which gives pleasure to everybody: each thinks 
he is the only one enjoying it but in fact it shines on earth 
and sea and air. In the same way the Spirit is present in each 
of those who receive him as if each recipient were the only 
one, and yet he pours out total grace on all of them; those 
who share it profit thereby according to the measure of their 
respective capacities, for the possibilities of the Spirit are 
without measure (On the Holy Spirit, P.G., 32, 108). 


Looking at the manifold effects of the Holy Spirit on men’s 
souls, St Gregory Nazianzen was moved to declare: 


I am seized with fright when I think of these abundant 
appellations: Spirit of God, Spirit of Christ, Mind of Christ, 
Spirit of adoption. He restores us in baptism and in the resur- 
rection. He breathes where he wills. He is the source of light 
and life, and he makes a temple of me, he deifies me, he 
perfects me, he is before baptism and is sought after baptism. 
Whatever God does, it is the Spirit who does it. He multiplies 
himself in tongues of fire and adds gift to gift. He has made 
preachers, apostles, prophets, pastors, teachers....He is an- 
other Comforter ...as if he were another God (P.G., 36, 159). 


The Holy Spirit is imparted through the sacraments, 
especially the Eucharist. He transforms man, makes him 
Godlike. “If the sacrament makes us one with Christ and 
also one with one another, it certainly ensures our unity with 
those who receive it for us”, says St John Damascene. St 
Simeon the New Theologian declares that he communicates 
with fire! 


You have granted me, Lord, that this corruptible temple— 
my human body—should be made one with your sacred fiesh, 
that my blood should be mingled with yours; thereafter I am 
one of your members, transparent and translucent.... I am 
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Tapt out of myself, I see myself—the marvel of it!—as I have 
become. Both fearing and abashed at myself, I worship and 
fear you; I do not know where to take refuge, how to make 
use of these new, awe-inspiring, divinized organs of mine. 


And in union with the Spirit the same mystical writer 
breaks into song: 


I give thanks to you, Divine Being above all beings, for 
becoming a single spirit with me, without confusion or 
alteration, for becoming my all in all: the unutterable food 
and drink, freely given, which is laid between the lips of 
my soul and flows in streams from the source to my heart; 
the dazzling garment that covers and protects me and destroys 
evil spirits; the cleansing from every stain which comes to me 
with those holy, ever-flowing tears which your presence accords 
to those whom you visit. I give thanks that you have been 
revealed to me as the day without darkness, the sun that 
never sets, you who have no place wherein to conceal yourself: 
for you never steal away from us, you despise nobody— 
rather is it we who hide, not wanting to draw near to you 
(P.G., 120, 507, 509). 


THE MOTHER OF GOD 


It was the Council of Ephesus, by its maintenance of the 
dogma that Jesus Christ is truly God, that brought the Blessed 
Virgin Mary into the foreground: henceforward the liturgy 
hails her as Mother of God, as one who lives only through 
and for him, the new Eve, mother of all the living, image of 
the glorified Church: she is, indeed, the first-fruits of man- 
kind in glory. 

“You faithful ones, let us hymn the crown of the universe, 
Heaven’s gateway, Mary the Virgin, flower of the human 
race and forth-bringer of God. She is the home and temple of 
the Godhead, she overturned sin’s landmarks, she is the 
confirmation of our faith. The Lord born of her is fighting 
for us. Go forward boldly, you people of God, for he, the 
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all-mighty, has vanquished the foe” (Dogmatikon, tone 1, 
Oktoekhos). 


The Fathers’ thought is shot through with the spirit of 
thanksgiving: as his understanding of the Mystery brought 
St Paul to his knees in praise of the Father (Ephes. 3. 1-20), 
so they can contemplate the Mystery only with wonder: 
theology for them is prayerful and thankful reflection in 
fellowship with the saints. 
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THE MYSTERY 
CELEBRATED 


All that fashions his religious character and nourishes his life 
the Eastern Christian receives from the Church and in the 
Church. The spiritual climate in which he grows and expands 
is ecclesial and liturgical: in it he is constantly in touch with 
the fundamental truths of Christian life, and particularly with 
the great dogmas concerning the Blessed Trinity and Jesus 
Christ; he lives and breathes in the biblical atmosphere of 
Christianity, which does not come to him in any abstract 
form but concretely, made real and living in public worship, 
and it soon becomes native to him. 

Nor does the cycle of the liturgy end with simply directing 
people’s minds to the events of our redemption, the Saviour’s 
birth, death, resurrection and ascension, and the coming of 
the Holy Spirit: it keeps them in vivid touch with the whole 
Gospel story, with continual reference to Christ’s earthly life 
and teaching, together with the mystery of the end of time. 

The atmosphere of sacredness, the continual dwelling on 
the great truths of faith and the most essential spiritual 
aspects, evoked by chants that are often known by everybody, 
make the Byzantine liturgy (which is always sung, not re- 
cited) a wonderful vehicle of Christological and Trinitarian 
teaching. The Church is thus realized as a living presence, 
feeding her children on those things that set forth her authen- 
tic tradition, the texts of the liturgy and the writings of the 
Fathers. 
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LITURGY AND GOD'S WORD 


The Eastern liturgy is wholly rooted in God’s written 
word: it makes use of the whole of the Bible (with the un- 
fortunate exception of the Apocalypse) for the interpretation 
of the stages in the mystery of salvation from a Christological 
standpoint. It is sufficient to take a few outstanding subjects 
to see how the various great biblical themes are brought 
together in the Mystery: we shall come to the Cross and 
Resurrection later on, here we will say something only on the 
theme of our Lady. 

Biblical imagery used in the troparia, stikhera and kanons 
of the feasts of the Blessed Virgin and in all Marian hymno- 
graphy include such biblical themes as Jacob’s ladder, the 
ark of the Covenant, the temple of Zion, the bridal queen; 
going more deeply, Paradise, the Exodus (the burning bush, 
the pillar of fire, the Red Sea engulfing Pharaoh) and, from 
the historical and prophetical books, Gideon’s fleece, Aaron’s 
rod, the virgin mcther of Emmanuel, the young men in the 
fiery furnace, and so on: these and others are re-read in the 
light of Christ’s Cross. 

“You are the Mother of God, the mystical paradise whence 
Christ sprang up without husbandry; by him the life-giving 
tree of the Cross was planted in the world” (Ode 9 heirmas, 
on the Exaltation of the Cross). “The curse on all the pos- 
terity of our first mother was blotted out by the offspring of 
God’s maiden mother” (ibid., heirmos 2). 

The Akathistos Hymn, probably written about the year 
620 and originally an integral part of the office of the An- 
nunciation, is now our Lady’s office on Saturday of the fifth 
week in Lent, which the Triodion specially dedicates to the 
Mother of God: it sums up the whole of this Marian theology, 
centred on the Mystery: 


We see the Blessed Virgin like a burning iamp, shining on 
those in darkness; she kindled the immaterial light and leads 
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all men to divine knowledge, enlightening their minds: we 
praise her, crying out: 


Hail! ray of the spiritual Sun. 

Hail! flame of never-waning light. 

Hail! lightning-flash that gives us sight. 
Hail! thunder-clap that startles foes. 
Hail! star rising amidst a thousand rays. 
Hail! fountain-head of the many-armed river. 
Hail! living image of sacred waters. 

Hail! you who wipe away the stains of sin. 
Hail! cleansing bath of conscience. 

Hail! cup overrunning with joyfulness. 
Hail! fragrance of Christ’s sweetness. 
Hail! life of the mystical feast. 

Hail! bride unwedded. (Oikos 11) 


The reuniting of all mankind in God by virtue of the 
divinization of human nature in him is dwelt on all through 
the Annunciation office: “To-day is the beginning of salvation, 
the revelation of the eternal mystery....Earth is joined to 
Heaven, Adam is restored and Eve is delivered from sorrow: 
formerly we dwelt in darkness; behold us now, made Godlike 
in the Church of God by him who took our human nature.”’ 

The structure and effect of the eucharistic liturgy (Mass) 
and other offices bring the importance of the word of God 
strongly before the faithful. The gospel-book, always finely 
and often sumptuously bound, is kept on the altar, and cere- 
moniously carried in procession at the lesser entrance, After 
the singing of the gospel at Matins, it is venerated by the 
people, who come up and kiss it. As Fr C. J. Dumont has 
observed, these customs of respect for the Gospei, known 
from childhood and observed throughout life, imprint a very 
special stamp on the souls of the faithful. 


1 This understanding and expression of Christian salvation in terms 
of biblical allusions and images drawn from the Fathers was for long 
also characteristic of the West, especially in the old Gallican liturgies. 
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DIVINE TRANSCENDENCE AND AFFECTION 


It is particularly important to draw attention to the atmo- 
sphere proper to the Eastern liturgy. It takes us to the heart 
of the mystery of God’s glory, made manifest through the 
Incarnation and the Cross in the pentecostal Spirit. Few com- 
positions express such lively consciousness of God’s transcen- 
dence making known his loving-kindness towards man. It is 
an unceasing praise of the all-mighty Lord in his absolute 
otherness stooping to fallen creation, praise of Christ, the 
Word of God, taking on himself our human nature that he 
might divinize it—the transfiguration of man through the 
lowliness of Christ who came that mankind might share his 
glory. 

We have only to read the great anaphora of the Byzantine 
Liturgy of St Basil to get an understanding of that balance 
which we shall keep on finding in Eastern theology. Here it is: 


You, Master and Lord, God the Father all-mighty, are to be 
worshipped! It is truly fitting and right and due to the majesty 
of your holiness to praise you, to acclaim you, to bless you, to 
worship you, to give you thanks, to glorify you, the only true 
God, and from a contrite heart and in a humble spirit to offer 
you spiritual worship, for you have been pleased to give us 
the knowledge of your truth. Who is able to declare your 
mighty deeds, to show forth all your praise, to make known 
your wondrous works at all times?—you who are Master of 
all, Lord of Heaven and earth and of all creatures, visible and 
invisible, you who sit enthroned in glory and behold the depths, 
you who are without beginning, unseeable, unsearchable, un- 
bounded, changeless, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ 
who is the great God and Saviour in whom we hope. He is the 
image of your goodness, the seal of your own likeness, showing 
you, his Father, in himself; he is the living Word, true God, 
eternal Wisdom, Life, Holiness, Power, the true Light. Through 
him the Holy Spirit was made manifest, the Spirit of truth, 
the grace of adoption as sons, the earnest of our inheritance 
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to come, the first-fruits of everlasting blessedness, life-giving 
power, the fount of sanctification, through whom every 
reasoning spiritual creature is enabled to praise your ever- 
lasting glory, for all things are subject to you. You it is whom 
the angels praise with the archangels, thrones, dominions, princi- 
palities, virtues, powers and many-eyed cherubim; round about 
you stand the seraphim, each with six wings, two covering 
their faces, two their feet and with other two they fly, and they 
cry one to the other with unceasing voice and endless praise: 
they sing, cry out and shout the triumphal hymn saying: 


(All:) Holy, holy, holy Lord of hosts! Heaven and earth 
are filled with your glory. Hosanna in highest Heaven! Blessed 
is he who comes in the Lord’s name. Hosanna in highest 
Heaven! 


With these blessed powers, O Master, lover of mankind, we 
sinners too raise our voices and say, You are holy indeed and 
most holy, there is no measure to the majesty of your holiness; 
in all your works are you to be revered, and in accordance 
with a true judgement you have brought all things to pass for 
us. Having made man from the dust of the earth and exalted 
him with your own image, you, O God, put hirn in a paradise 
of delights and promised him life without end and enjoyment 
of everlasting good things in the keeping of your command- 
ments. But when, led away by the serpent’s guile and brought 
low by his own passions, he disobeyed you—you, the true God 
who had created him—by a just judgement you, O God, drove 
him from the garden into this world, back to the earth from 
which he was taken; yet devising salvation for him through 
rebirth in your Christ. For you did not turn wholly away from 
the creature you had made in your goodness, you did not 
forget the works of your hands; in your merciful loving- 
kindness you watched over man in sundry ways. You sent 
prophets, anc did mighty works through the holy men in 
every age who have been well pleasing to you; you spoke by 
the mouths cf your servants the prophets, who foretold the 
salvation that was to come; you gave the Law to help us, and 
angels to be our guardians. In the fullness of time you spoke 
by your own Son, through whom you made the worlds. He, 
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the brightness of your glory, the impress of your substance, 
sustaining all things by the word of his power, counted it not 
a prize to be on an equality with you, O God his Father. 

Himself eternal God, he appeared on earth and lived among 
men; becoming incarnate of the holy Virgin, he emptied him- 
self by taking the form of a slave, being made in his body 
like us, that he might make us like to the image of his glory. 
For since sin had entered into the world through man, and 
death through sin, your only-begotten Son, though being in 
your bosom, O God his Father, was born of a woman, the 
holy Mother of God and ever-virgin Mary, born under the 
Law, in order to condemn sin in his flesh, so that those who 
were dead in Adam might in him, your Christ, be made 
alive. Living in this world, he gave us saving commandments 
and, turning us from idolatrous deceits, brought us to the 
knowledge of you, true God and Father, establishing us for 
himself as a numerous people, a kingly priesthood, a conse- 
crated race. Having cleansed us with water and sanctified us 
with the Holy Spirit, he gave himself as a ransom to the death 
in which we were held captive, sold under sin. Having by 
the cross gone down into hades that he might himself fulfil 
all things, he destroyed death’s terrors. On the third day he 
rose again, opening the way of resurrection from the dead to 
all mankind (it was impossible that the Prince of life should 
be overcome by corruption), and thus became the first-fruits 
of them that sleep, the first-born of the dead, that in every 
way he might be pre-eminent in all things. Going back into 
Heaven, he took his place seated at the right hand of your 
majesty on high from whence he will come again to reward 
every one according to his deeds. 

And he bequeathed us this memorial of his saving passion, 
which we have made ready according to his words. For when 
he was about to go forth to his willing, ever-to-be-remembered 
and life-giving death, in the night in which he gave himself 
for the life of the world, he took bread in his holy spotless 
hands and, having offered it to you, God the Father, he gave 
thanks, blessed and hallowed it, broke it, and gave it to his 

. holy disciples and apostles, saying: Take, eat, this is my body, 
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which is broken for you for the remission of sins—(AII:) 
Amen.—In the same way he took the cup of the fruit of the 
vine, and when he had mixed it with water, and given thanks 
and blessed and hallowed it, he gave it to his holy disciples 
and apostles, saying: Drink of this, all of you: this is my 
blood of the new covenant, which is shed for you and for the 
multitude for the remission of sins—(All:) Amen.—Do this 
in remembrance of me, for as often as you eat this bread and 
drink this cup you proclaim my death and confess my resur- 
rection. 

Therefore, Master, we also recall to mind his saving pas- 
sion and life-giving cross, his three days in the grave and his 
rising from the dead, his going up into Heaven and his being 
seated at your right hand, O God the Father, and his awe- 
inspiring coming again in glory, and we offer you your own 
from what is yours, in all and for all. 

(All:) We sing your praise, we bless you, we thank you, 
Lord, and we pray to you, our God. 

And so, all-holy Master, since you have accounted us, 
your sinful and unworthy servants, fit to minister at your 
holy altar, not because of our righteousness (for we have done 
no good on this earth) but because of the mercy and compas- 
sion you have poured out so bountifully on us, we trustingly 
draw near to your holy altar: offering the signs of the holy 
body and blood of your Christ, we beg and beseech you, O 
Holy of holies, that in your goodness and loving-kindness 
your Holy Spirit may come on us and on these gifts, that 
he may bless them, hallow them and make them holy.—O 
God, look kindly on me, a sinner, and have mercy on me.— 
(Deacon: Sir, bless the holy bread.) Make this bread indeed 
the precious body of our Lord and God and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, (Deacon: Amen. Sir, bless the holy cup.) and this cup 
indeed the precious blood of our Lord and God and Saviour 
Jesus Christ (Deacon: Amen.) shed for the life of the world, 
(Deacon: Amen. Sir, bless both.) changing them by your 
Holy Spirit. (Deacon: Amen, amen, amen.) May all of us 
who share in this one bread and one cup be united with one 
another in the fellowship of the one Holy Spirit; and may 
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none of us partake of the holy body and blood of your Christ 
to his own judgement and condemnation, but may we all find 
mercy and grace with the saints who throughout the ages 
have been well-pleasing to you—our forefathers and fathers, 
the patriarchs, prophets, apostles, preachers, evangelists, mar- 
tyrs, confessors, teachers and all just men now made perfect 
in faith. Especially with the all-holy, stainless, most blessed 
and glorious lady, the Mother of God and ever-virgin Mary. 

(All:) Full of grace, you are the joy of all creation, of the 
company of angels and of mankind. You are the hallowed 
temple, spiritual paradise and boast of maidenhood, whence 
God took flesh when he, our God from all eternity, became 
a human child. He made your womb his throne, making 
your bosom broader than the sky: you are the joy of all 
creation, Full of grace—glory be to you!... 


What a fine expression this is of awe before the Father as 
the source of all freely-given salvation, and at its wonderful 
means, the Incarnation, prepared for by the giving of the Law 
and the sending of the prophets; of gratitude to the Son, the 
equal of the Father, who stooped to share our wretchedness; 
of praise for God’s love, which he does not withdraw from his 
unhappy creatures but rather himself comes down to free 
them from the grip of hostile forces and to give them everlast- 
ing life. 

The redeeming Incarnation is here seen in all its aspects, 
revealing the transcendence of the God who desires that we 
should share his glory. The “Holy, holy, holy” of the angels, 
wondering at the Incarnation revealed to their gaze and 
hymning that glory, signifies the full depth of the Christian 
mystery. 

The Byzantine liturgy, strongly influenced by that of the 
Cappadocian Fathers, especially St Basil, calls this self- 
abasement of the unknowable God by the name of philan- 
thropia. Christ, God of the ages, all-mighty Lord, is the friend 
of mankind, and his Cross is the means whereby he con- 
quered death through his going down into its shades. 
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Here the Holy Spirit appears as the deifier of mankind, 
the source of holiness, the gift of our adoption as God’s sons, 
life-giving strength. This is a subject we shall have to return 
to more than once. 

The anaphora we have quoted is beautifully balanced be- 
tween reverential fear, awe before God’s majesty, and humble 
love, piety and childlike fondness; there is a proper tension 
between very acute awareness of Christ’s divinity and tran- 
scendence and the tender affection that is manifest in his 
unutterable mercy. 


CROSS AND RESURRECTION 


At the heart of the Christian mystery there stands the 
Cross, and with it the Eastern Church always associates 
Christ’s resurrection and ours, which is already realized in 
him and will find its fulfilment at the end of time in glorified 
man’s perfect “transparency” to the life-giving light of God’s 
presence. The chants of the Great Week and of the Matins 
of Easter or of the Exaltation of the Cross show ciearly 
enough how the Church regards the emblem of the Lord’s 
victory. A troparion repeated again and again on the night 
of Easter emphasizes the union of the Cross and the Resurrec- 
tion: “Christ has risen from the dead, by his death vanquishing 
death and giving life to those in the grave.” 

So truly is the Cross the key to all understanding of the 
Mystery that evocations of it are found all over the Old 
Testament: Jacob crosses his hands when blessing his grand- 
sons; Moses prays for his people with arms outstretched, 
“Moses prefigured the power of your precious Cross, O 
Christ, when he routed his enemy Amalec in the wilderness 
of Sinai: for when he lifted up his hands in the form of a 
cross his people regained strength. Now we see signs fulfilled 
for us. Today the Cross is lifted up and evil spirits are put 
to flight” (Troparion, lite of the Exaltation of the Cross); 
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David, “Sinners that we are, today with unworthy lips we kiss 
your precious Cross, O Christ our God, which the psalmist 
David commanded to be reverenced as your footstool; and 
with the good thief we cry to you who willed to be nailed 
thereon, ‘Lord, make us fit for your kingdom’” (ibid.); 
Josue, “O my Saviour, in days of old Josue the son of Nun 
mystically foreshadowed the sign of the Cross when he 
stretched out his arms in that form and the sun stood still 
until your enemies, O God, were overcome. But now the sun 
is dimmed, seeing you on the Cross destroying death’s power 
and despoiling Hell” (Matins, ibid.); Jonas, “When Jonas in 
the whale’s belly stretched forth his hands in the form of a 
cross, it was a clear foreshadowing of the redeeming Passion; 
when he came forth on the third day, it was an image of 
Christ’s resurrection, the incarnate God crucified and bringing 
light to all the earth when he rose on the third day” (ibid., 
katabasia, ode 6). 

Going deeper, Christ is the New Adam, who by the new 
tree of the Cross raises fallen mankind and leads it into Para- 
dise: “Come, you who believe, revere the tree of life on which 
Christ the King of glory willingly stretched out his hands to 
bring us back to our first blessedness, us whom the Enemy 
had debauched with pleasure-seeking so that we were exiled 
far from God.... Hail, Cross, deliverer of fallen Adam!” 
(ibid., idiomelon at the veneration of the Cross). 

Everything concentrates on the Cross, the instrument of 
the restoration effected in and by Christ. As the tree grew in 
the middle of Eden, so his Cross stands at the centre of the 
universe; it is as it were at the axes of the cosmos, drawing 
all things towards this one centre from the four winds. It is 
indeed “the sign of universal extension”. The anonymous 
Paschal Homily (perhaps written by Hippolytus of Rome) 
expresses this idea impressively: 


When the cosmic conflict came to its end and he had 
fought to the last, winning on every front, neither exalting 
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himself as God nor being defeated as man, there he remained, 
lifted up at the frontier of the universe, his own person the 
trophy of victory over the enemy for the triumphal march. 
The universe was dumbfounded at his constancy in suffering: 
Heaven itself was shaken, the celestial hosts trembled at the 
sight of their commander hanging on a cross; the stars nearly 
fell from the sky on seeing him who is before the morning 
Star thus gibbeted (Ps. 109. 3); the sun almost ceased to give 
light when the Light of the world was dimmed (John 8. 12). 
The rocks of the earth split open, crying out at Israel’s folly 
in not recognizing the spiritual rock that had borne her com- 
pany and at which she had drunk (1 Cor. 10. 4). The veil of 
the Temple was rent, suffering with him and pointing to him 
as the true high-priest from Heaven. A little more and the 
whole earth would have crumbled and fallen apart in con- 
sternation at his Passion, had not great Jesus breathed the 
divine Spirit over it, saying, “Father, into thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit”. For the universe was in confusion and 
disorder, shaking with terror, everything was out of its course; 
but when the divine Spirit went up to Heaven it received soul, 
life and tranquillity and its stability was restored. 


The same idea is put no less forcefully by Irenaeus in his 
Demonstration of the Apostolic Preaching, ch. 34. 

Again on the feast of the Exaltation of the Cross, the 
Byzantine liturgy sings: 


On this day the living tree of the holy cross is lifted up for 
all to see—a great wonder! It is glorified in every corner 
of the earth; evil spirits fly from it in terror, but to mortal 
men it is a boon. Its length and breadth span the sky, hallow- 
ing all things by divine grace; through it barbarian nations 
are put down and the sceptres of just rulers established. It is 
a divine ladder by which we climb to Heaven, praising Christ 
the Lord with hymns. 


The lamentations of Holy Saturday illustrate the Eastern 
attitude to Christ’s Cross, sorrowful yet rejoicing; they ex- 
press wondering grief at the death of him who is life itself: 
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“O Life, how comes it you are dead, how comes it you lie 
in a tomb? Yet you destroy death’s power and raise the 
dead from the shades.” 

Fr Josef Jungmann and Dr Karl Adam were mistaken 
when they alleged that Eastern Christians have forgotten the 
mediatory function of Christ’s manhood: on the contrary, the 
Byzantine liturgy expresses his human sorrow and anguish 
with a tenderness and integrity that are rarely attained, yet 
always with the consciousness that this agonizing suffering is 
the suffering of God saving the world. 


Israel my first-born has done me twofold wrong: he has 
forsaken me, fount of the water of life, and digged himself a 
well that leaks, and has crucified me on a gallows, asking free- 
dom for Barabbas. The heavens saw it, and the sun hid its 
light; but you, Israel, did not hold your hand, you have given 
me over to death. Forgive them, holy Father, for they know 
not what they have done! 

All your holy body has endured outrage for sake of us: your 
head from thorns, your face from spittle, your mouth from 
vinegar and gall, your ears from hateful blasphemies, your 
shoulders from derisive purple, your back from scourges, 
your hand from the mocking rod; mangling of your whole 
body on the cross, nails in your hands and feet, your side 
gashed open by a spear. You who suffered for us and by 
suffering set us free, you who for love of men were brought 
low with us and raised us up, have mercy on us, Saviour! 

All creation saw and trembled when you, O Christ, were 
nailed to a cross; the foundations of the world shook with 
dread of your might when you were lifted up and the Hebrew 
people was cast down; the veil of the Temple was torn in two, 
graves were opened and the dead came forth; and when he 
saw these wonders, the centurion was afraid. Your mother 
stood by, weeping and wailing as mothers do: how not wail 
and beat the breast at seeing you hanging naked on a gallows 
like any criminal? To you, Lord, crucified and buried and 
risen again, to you be glory! (Idiomela, Holy Thursday even- 
ing). 
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You who are life, O Christ, were laid in the tomb, and the 
angelic host was in amaze, acclaiming your lowliness. 

O Life, how comes it you are dead, how comes it you lie 
in a tomb? Yet you destroy death’s power and raise the dead 
from the shades. 

We magnify you, king Jesus, and we honour your sufferings 
and burial wherewith you delivered us from corruption. 

You, Jesus, king of the world, set the earth’s bounds, and 
today you dwell in a narrow tomb, raising the dead from their 
graves. 

Jesus, my Christ, king of all things, what did you seek in 
the shades? Was it to set men free? 

The Ruler of all creation lies dead before our eyes; he who 
emptied graves himself lies in a new sepulchre. 

You, Christ who is life, have been laid in a tomb; by dying 
you have overcome death and given life to the world. 

O Christ, you have been numbered with the evil-doers as 
though you were a sinner, you who have saved us all from 
the malice of the old Seducer. 

He who is the most beautiful of men, who gave beauty to all 
the universe, has taken on the uncomeliness of death. 

What of the lower depths at your coming? Are they not 
bewildered, dazzled by the lightning brilliance of your light? 

Jesus, kindly light who saves me, how came you to be 
hidden in a tomb? Endurance beyond words! 

O Christ, spiritual nature itself and the bodiless hosts are 
dumb before the indescribable mystery of your burial. (En- 
komia, Good Friday evening). 


The Christ of Easter is Christ victorious over the hostile 
powers which held men in thrall, the triumphant warrior 
carrying off mankind as the prize of victory, the liberator of 
Adam and of all the righteous men of old whom he sought 
out in the depths, Christ the victor, who brings light and 
life: “Now the light-bearing torch, Christ’s flesh, is hidden 
beneath the earth as under a bushel, and it drives away the 
darkness of hell” (Stasis of Ps. 118). It is this sacred manhood 
which brings the world the gift of light and everlasting life, 
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which enables the baptized to share the glory of the Resur- 
rection: “By the shedding of your precious blood you have 
ransomed us from the Law’s condemnation; nailed to the 
Cross and borne up by angels, you opened the waters of ever- 
lasting life to mankind: glory to you, Lord!” The Easter 
dawn breaks into shining light, and the whole liturgy of 
paschaltime is suffused with triumphant happiness. 


Glorify him, O my soul, 

who is risen from the tomb on the third day, 
the life-giving Christ! 

Shine, new Jerusalem, shine, 

for the glory of the Lord is risen on you. 
Zion, rejoice and be glad. 

And you, holy Mother of God, rejoice, 

for your Son is risen. 

Glorify him, O my soul, 

who chose to die and be buried, 

and on the fourth day came forth from the grave. 
O Christ our new Passover, Victor of life, 
Lamb of God who bears the world’s sin, 
how heavenly, lovely and gentle your voice! 
Until the end of time, O Christ, 

you have promised your help; 

trusting in that hope 

we, your faithful people, make merry. 

An angel cried to the Virgin blest: 
“Rejoice, unsullied Maiden! 

Again I say, Rejoice! 

Your Son in very truth is risen. 

Three days was he in the tomb. 

and now is risen from the dead. 

You faithful ones, rejoice!” ... 

O King with the voice of Juda’s lion, 

your death woke the dead of all the ages. 
O Christ, our perfect Passover, 

Word of God, Wisdom and Power, 

grant that we may be one with you 
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in the perfection of truth 
on the endless day of your kingdom. 
Mary of Magdala ran to the tomb, 
saw Christ and questioned him, 
taking him for the gardener. 
The angel shone on the women and said to them, 
“Weep not, for Christ is risen.” 
Today all creation is glad and rejoices 
for Christ rises and hell is despoiled; 
the detained of the ages are free. 
Glorify Christ, O my soul, 
Source of life who comes forth from the tomb 
on the third day. 
(From Easter Matins) 


We can but mention the impressive religious atmosphere 
of Easter in Greece or Russia, with its church services and 
folk-customs, The Resurrection is indeed an event of cosmic 
significance; ever since it happened mankind has been, how- 
ever hiddenly, transfigured by heavenly glory. 


THE VENERATION OF ICONS 


Our brothers of the East consider the concrete things that 
are all around us much less in themselves and for themselves, 
according to the value of their own componeuts, than as a 
reflection or image of a transcendent reality which they exist 
to express. This way of looking at the world as already trans- 
figured explains why all sacred things in the Church are 
seen as veritable theophanies, dynamic manifestations of 
divine energy at work in the world for the transformation of 
created beings. 

St Gregory of Nyssa was probably the first to set out the 
main lines of this mystical teaching. In his Life of Moses 
he made a parallel between the two tabérnacles: the taber- 
nacle on high, the heavenly pattern shown to Moses by God 
on Sinai, and the earthly one, a prefiguration of the divine 
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reality refracted through its sacred use. Already, then, we 
see the idea of the Church as “Heaven on earth”, an expres- 
sion we shall meet again. 

Dionysius (the pseudo-Areopagite), interpreting divine 
transcendence very strongly, drew out the symbolism for the 
senses of the sacred actions, movements and words of the 
officiants in their concelebration with the angels, who in 
Heaven turn towards the earth. 

St Maximus the Confessor saw the church-building as a 
reproduction of man and the cosmos. According to him, the 
nave is an image of the visible world, the sanctuary an image 
of the world of the intellect; these worlds are joined together 
by the cupola, the sphere above the firmament, a circle, the 
perfect figure and a visible sign of spiritual unity. The har- 
monious aggregate of the three parts corresponds to the 
human composite: body, soul, spirit. 

The author of the eighth-century Rerum ecclesiasticarum 
contemplatio holds to this master-idea of all Eastern Greek 
typology: “The heaven wherein the Triune God lives and 
moves on earth is the Christian holy place, the church, the 
bride of Christ arrayed in her wedding garments and sealed 
with the holy chrism, the irrefragable seal of the Spirit.” 

Simeon of Thessalonica likewise declares that the church- 
building is “an image of the divine Church, representing 
what is on earth, in the heavens and beyond the heavens. The 
narthex corresponds to the earth, the nave to the heavens, 
the sanctuary to that which is higher than the heavens.” The 
whole of public worship is, then, an anticipation of the 
liturgy of Heaven, and the icons—painted images of Christ 
and the saints—bear witness to the spiritual presence of the 
world of Heaven. 

It must, however, never be forgotten that the cultus of the 
icon is connected “with the struggles against Arianism and 
Monophysitism, and with the fear of a recrudescence, in a 
disguised form, of these heresies that compromise the in- 
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tegrity of the mystery of the Incarnation. These disputes led 
to a deepening and elucidation of doctrine, and were real 
stages in a development of dogma. The West, which did not 
suffer from these particular controversies, did not pay much 
attention to them; it did not see the veneration of images as 
a dogmatic development but simply as a disciplinary matter, 
their cultus was approved without its dogmatic implication 
being realized. In the East, on the other hand, the decision 
of the seventh general council was clearly seen to be a con- 
tribution towards a better understanding of the mystery of 
the Incarnation or, more exactly, the mystery of God’s com- 
munication of himself to the world, and to man in particular. 
This communication is actualized primordially in Christ, by 
virtue of the hypostatic union; but it is extended by grace and 
by all the means whereby grace is imparted, in particular 
by the sacraments. This explains how it came about that 
sacred art was taken over by the Church as a determinant 
element in Eastern piety. “The Church’s art’, writes Mr L. 
Ouspensky, “is a liturgical art; it not only provides the setting 
of divine service and completes it, but it is also in perfect 
accordance with it. Sacred art and the liturgy together make 
one thing, both as regards their content and the symbolism 
used to express it. The image derives from the text of the 
liturgy, and takes its iconographical themes and ways of 
expressing them from the liturgy.” 

Again, and in the same line of thought, the icon is a testi- 
mony to the concrete, “lived” perception of the hallowing 
and transfiguration of the human body. What in fact the icon 
represents is the saint’s body transformed, transfigured by 
grace in prayer. The icon therefore shows Christian life 
aiming at absolute inward peace and freedom from all pas- 
sion and emotion. 

Special mention must be made of the icon of the Mother 
of God. In Greece and Russia she is venerated under 
numerous titles, either taken from the names of towns, 
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countries or, more usually, localities, or else expressing some 
characteristic of the particular icon or some aspect of Mary’s 
life or qualities. So we speak of our Lady of Kazan, of 
Vladimir, of the Passion, the Source of Life, of Tenderness 
and so forth. 

It is a distinctive characteristic of Eastern images of our 
Lady that she is always—but for a few rare exceptions— 
represented as the Mother of God, carrying the child Jesus 
in her arms. This title, Mother of God, was formally recog- 
nized by the Council of Ephesus in its declaration of the 
reality of the two natures, divine and human, in the one 
person of Christ; it is far and away the title most often used 
in the Byzantine liturgy, and is also common in everyday 
speech—Theotokos in Greek, Bogoroditsa in Russian. All 
Mary’s prerogatives are seen as arising from her having been 
called to be the mother of the Saviour who, a man through 
his mother, is at the same tirme God, so that the object and 
end of her motherhood is God in the person of the Word. 

Devotion to Mary is much less prompted by a desire to 
take her as a pattern—little stress is laid on her virginity 
and on the virtues she exemplified during her life on earth; 
rather is prayer addressed to her as the Mother of God now 
glorified, that is, associated with her Son’s glory, transfigured 
with him. 


THE FULLNESS OF THE LITURGY 


The liturgy, then, is the earthly version of the liturgy cele- 
brated in Heaven amidst the angels and blessed by the 
Sovereign High-Priest according to the order of Melchise- 
dech. It is the divine liturgy. For the eyes of faith it is the 
contemplation of invisible reality, evidence of the eschatologi- 
cal hope. It is the spiritual reality of that worship in spirit 
and in truth whose whole value lies in its dependence on the 
one single sacrifice of Jesus Christ. 
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This quick sketch enables us to get some idea of what a 
grand liturgical and eschatological civilization the Fathers 
created in the heart of the pagan world. Perhaps it is desirable 
to underline its two essential components, Syrian and Greek. 
To the Syrians we owe monasticism as the prophetical in- 
carnation of the fullness of time, but we also owe them the 
liturgy considered as putting oneself within the Mystery 
through liturgical contemplation. And it is to them especially 
that we owe the enormous development of hymnology, and 
also of symbolism based on the idea that every created thing 
is a reflection of things on high and of Heaven’s mysteries: 
symbolism affected Eastern liturgy profoundly, and spread to 
its smallest details. Divine worship thus takes on a mystical 
import that seeks to make transcendent things palpable in 
signs and figures. The liturgy becomes a mystagogy. an intro- 
duction into the Mystery. In the intellectual lyricism of the 
great Syrian compositions, the whole worshipping life of the 
Church—whose centre is the Eucharist—tends to become 
transformed into a heavenly liturgy. 

The Greeks without question laid down the broad lines of 
the theology of contemplation, which is particularly con- 
cerned with light, knowledge, vision—in a word, with grace 
and with “spiritualism”. Perhaps, too, there may be attributed 
to their influence the neo-Roman element in the liturgy— 
ceremonial formalism, a strong sense of hierarchy. 

Much later on we can point to a third component in this 
liturgical civilization, the Slav element, which has aspired to 
represent, after Byzantium, the Eastern religious tradition. 

The victory of the icon in a way confirmed all these themes, 
and was as it were the triumph of the Incarnation itself, for 
all Docetism was definitively rejected and the great Trini- 
tarian and Christological cycle of the councils seemed closed. 
This patristic completion was a harmonious unity of the 
theological element, the spiritual element and the properly 
ecclesial aspect, ratified by the great Feast of Orthodoxy, 
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first celebrated on the first Sunday in Lent, March 11th, 843, 
at the end of the great crisis of Iconoclasm; and to it Ortho- 
doxy remains faithful. The whole spiritual life of the Ortho- 
dox Church is bound up with the great theological themes 
of the pairistic age. Her liturgy has simply taken the theology 
elaborated by the Fathers and by the councils up to the 
ninth century, and incorporated it closely into liturgical life. 
In that liturgy she gives voice to the Church’s thanksgiving 
for victory over false teaching, the great doxology of the 
Trinitarian and Christological theology of St Athanasius, the 
Cappadocians, St John Chrysostom, St Cyril of Alexandria, 
St Maximus. Through it there shine the great monastic cur- 
rents of spirituality from the Desert Fathers, Evagrius, Cas- 
sian, the monks of Sinai down to those of the monastery of 
Studius and, later on, of Mount Athos (we shall say some- 
thing of this in the next chapter). In it, finally, the whole 
world, transfigured by the presence of God’s glory, is dis- 
closed in its properly eschatological setting. 


CH Ayal Rk TV 


THE MYSTERY LIVED 


The proclaiming of the Mystery and its celebration casts the 
glory of the Risen Christ over the world, bathing mankind in 
the light of the kingdom of Heaven: “We have seen the true 
light, we have received the heavenly Spirit, we have found 
the true faith in worshipping the undivided Trinity, for he 
has saved us”, are the words sung after communion in the 
Liturgy of St John Chrysostom. Through the grace of bap- 
tism and the transformation wrought by the Eucharist all 
Christians already share in the gift of the Spirit, the pledge 
of the final fulfilment. By divine adoption co-heirs of Christ, 
transformed by the influence of the life-giving Spirit, they are 
temples of the Spirit. 

“In his goodness, God, the inexpressible and incompre- 
hensible, brought himself low; he clothed himself in an 
earthly body and put bounds to his own glory; in his clem- 
ency and love for man he was transformed into human flesh, 
mingling himself with holy, religious and faithful beings and 
becoming one spirit with them, as St Paul says (i Cor. 6. 17) 
—soul in soul and hypostasis in hypostasis, so to speak— 
in order that the living being might be able to prolong his 
youth, attain never-ending life and share incorruptible glory” 
(Makarios, P.G., 34, 480). Simeon the New Theologian de- 
clares that “The aim and object of the whole work of our 
salvation through Christ is that believers may receive the 
Holy Spirit, that he may become as it were the soul of our 
soul, and that through his working we may be made holy, 
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and renewed in understanding, in conscience and in all 
things.” 

Certain Christians represent life in the Mystery in a speci- 
ally outstanding way, namely, monks and nuns. They, first- 
fruits of the heavenly life, are often called the prophets of 
the New Covenant and the forerunners of the Kingdom to 
come. More than anybody else, they show what it is that 
makes the reality of the Church. 

We shall briefly examine the evidence of Christian life 
in the Church as a whole, and then, within that, the evidence 
of monasticism. 


THE CHURCH, FELLOWSHIP OF CHARITY 


The Fathers gave particular thought to the continuing, 
active presence of Christ, head of his body the Church, 
gathering his members in one and enabling them to share in 
his glorifying passion; they reflected on his recapitulating in 
himself all those with whom he was reconciled, and in the 
eucharistic liturgy they saw the Mystery of Christ present 
and at work. 

Christ, heart of the Mystery, present yet concealed in Scrip- 
ture and in the liturgy, is therefore the object of the Church’s 
experience. Christian life is seen to be, in essence, an experi- 
encing of the world that is to be, that heavenly world whose 
coming is revealed in Scripture and into which the liturgy 
actually takes us. And, in the unity of her contemplation of 
the proclaiming of the Gospel with the liturgical celebration, 
the Church makes charity visible. She is the fellowship of 
charity in the Spirit, all her longing directed towards Christ 
in Heaven, the pole-star of all the flights of her faith. In ail 
her being she is the epiphany, the showing forth, of divine 
charity. 

Each local Church represents Christ and, gathered round 
its bishop, is a fellowship after the manner of the Trinitarian 
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mystery, in faith, in Christ’s eucharistic sacrifice, in charitable 
service. The bishop is one with his people, as St Ignatius of 
Antioch wrote: “Strive to do all things in harmony with 
God, the bishop presiding” (Letter to the Magnesians, 6, 1); 
“Nothing is to be done apart from the bishop in matters 
concerning the Church” (To the Smyrnaeans, 8, 1). But each 
is to use the gift that God has apportioned to him, under the 
bishop’s direction and in concert with the brethren. Each 
local community is in communion with all the other Churches 
throughout the world. 

The Christians of the various local Churches thus form a 
single people, the Church, because they belong to one and 
the same fellowship, of which the Eucharist is the sacrament. 
And this common fellowship is made manifest in the network 
of relations and services which the Churches maintain with 
and for one another: such as the exchange of letters when 
a new bishop is ordained and on other important occasions 
(an outbreak of persecution, for instance), collections for 
common objects, reciprocal aid, visits, especially to Rome: 
for this community of local Churches, expressed in the com- 
munion of the bishops with one another, has a centre, the 
Church of Rome, the final criterion of the fellowship. 

So the Church appears as a fellowship or communion ani- 
mated by the Spirit, in which every hierarchical or charis- 
matic activity is an effect of the Spirit working for the sancti- 
fication of the community and its growth in view of the day 
’ of the last things. She is the dwelling-place of the Spirit, and 
in her all things ecclesial become spiritual because of this 
indwelling. Bishops are icons, images, of the Christ whom 
they make sacramentally present; the Church as institution is 
wholly relative to the reality of the Kingdom, and ceaselessly 
supported by the Mystery that pervades her through and 
through. 

We see therefore to what an extent the Spirit rules all 
ecclesial life: he it is who opens up the Scriptures, actualizes 
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the sacramental mystery, testifies to the truth of the Gospel 
in the hearts of the faithful, teaches the Church all things 
and guides her into ali truth. He arouses love for God in 
man’s heart, succours the Church in her need and enables 
her to bear fruit in abundance, fruits of joy, peace, patience, 
kindness, faithfulness, gentleness, temperateness: he is the 
pledge and guarantee of the Fulfilment at the end of time. 
The whole of the Church’s visible existence witnesses to the 
manifesting in her of God’s glory in the Spirit, and to a 
fellowship amongst men in the charity of Christ destined to 
flower forever in the glory of Heaven. We shall say more on 
this head in the chapter that follows. 

The Church stands before the world—from which she is 
fundamentally differentiated—as a community centred on the 
Mystery. She exists and is active in the world only in her own 
proper sphere, which is the mystery of salvation. She is, 
then, concerned as an uniquely spiritual organization, whose 
mission is the manifestation of Christian love in the freedom 
of the Spirit. 

If the Church bears witness as a community set apart from 
the world, then monastic life displays this particular charac- 
teristic in a yet more marked way. During the fourth century, 
when Christianity triumphed in the Roman empire, con- 
formers and opportunists flooded into the Church, and the 
eschatological tension set up by the prospect of martyrdom 
began gradually to weaken. In the second and third centuries 
dedicated maidens and ascetics had kept alive the vision of 
the primitive community at Jerusalem and its witness, Origen 
(7 c. 254), in his Exhortation to Martyrdom and his Treatise 
on Prayer, contributed to the spreading of an ideal of integral 
Christianity which gave birth to monasticism. As Fr Louis 
Bouyer has shown so well, the early ascetics, the spirituality 
of martyrdom and the first monastic endeavours, closely 
connected with one another, explain the significance of the 
birth of monasticism, which the theology of the Fathers was 
to develop and deepen. 
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EARLY MONASTICISM 


From the beginning there were two trends in fourth-century 
monastic life, that of practical monasticism, represented by 
the Desert Fathers of Egypt, and that of contemplation 
(theoria), in full flower with the Cappadocian Fathers. These 
trends moved little by little towards a harmony of the two. 

The first current is exemplified by the Egyptian monachism 
of Paul, Antony, Moses, Hilarion, Arsenios and others. It is 
taking part within the silence of the heart in the great in- 
visible war that the Church wages with spiritual weapons. 
Athanasius tells us that the father of monks, St Antony 
(fF 356), looked within and disciplined himself. He had fled 
from “the world” to fight Satan on the battlefield of the 
solitary cell, by means of prayer, meditation on the Scriptures 
and manual work. By so doing he cultivated the essential 
virtues of the monastic state, patient endurance and watch- 
fulness over self, and thus a living testimony to the invasion 
of the world by the Spirit, a pneumatophore, “Spirit-bearer’’. 

This movement ordinarily gave first importance to the 
solitary life of the anchoret. St Pachomius (+ 348) was the 
first to lay down regulations for a cenobitic, communal, 
system, highly organized, with a hierarchical structure and 
centred on liturgical prayer. It was Pachomius, after St 
Basil’s codification, who was the ultimate source of all West- 
ern monasticism. 

In both East and West during the fourth and fifth centuries 
people turned to the Egyptians to learn the rules of monastic 
life. Cassian by his Conferences transmitted the whole tra- 
dition of it to the Latin world—St Thomas Aquinas, who 
may here stand for all Western thought, read them daily; and 
Basil, who as we shall see was the real founder of the Eastern 
cenobitic life, did not draw up his Rules until he had visited 
the monks in Egypt. It is to these monastic pilgrimages, too, 
that we owe the History of the Egyptian Monks, the Apoph- 
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thegmata and the Lausiac History, the age-long spiritual sus- 
tenance of monks both Greek and Latin. 

Side by side with this primitive monasticism there de- 
veloped a more intellectual current, whose chief representa- 
tives are Evagrius and, above all, the Cappadocians, Basil 
and Gregory of Nyssa. Its ascetic basis was still self-discipline 
and a humble warfare against the passions, but communal 
life took precedence over eremitical life. The Basilian com- 
munity was an expression cf the charity of Christ, which 
cannot be shut up in self, and its atmosphere was that of a 
family ruled by the Gospel above all. 

Gregory Nazianzen and Basil were the first to produce 
an anthology of ascetical and mystical passages from Origen’s 
writings, to which they gave the name of Philokxalia. It is a 
veritable handbook to the inward living of the Mystery, 
centred in God as life and light and source of peace. Thus 
the dominant principles of monastic spirituality were set out. 
These were carried further and deeper by Gregory of Nyssa, 
who in his Life of Moses, and following Origen, elaborated 
a pattern which is the application of man’s journey to God. 
from the moment that he emerges from sinfulness (typified 
by Egypt) till he climbs to face God at the top of Sinai. In 
his commentary on the Song of Songs, Gregory distinguishes 
three phases in man’s approach to God: purification by 
askesis, then the rejection of earthly things and accustom- 
ing of oneself to live only with God (the ascent of Mount 
Sinai), and finally contemplation, submersion in the heavenly 
reality through which the soul rediscovers its true nature. 
Gregory’s mysticism, in its intimate association with the 
monasticism of his brother Basil, dominates the whole East- 
ern tradition. 

Basilian influence spread also to Syria. There monasticism 
of eremitical type had long been known; it combined a lofty 
contemplation with very severe austerity, since it no doubt 
gave us the relevant writings of Makarios and Isaac the 
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Syrian. Following Basil, St Alexander Akimetes and his 
monks lived in absolute poverty leaving themselves com- 
pletely to divine providence. They went about Syria preach- 
ing God’s word, and their communities celebrated the Divine 
Office in relays right round the clock, whence their name of 
akoimetoi, “sleepless ones”. Alexander was responsible for 
a monastic foundation at Constantinople and another on 
Mount Olympus in Bithynia, and through the second of these 
for the monastery of Studius at Constantinople (in 463). St 
Theodore Studites became abbot of this last after having 
been a monk of Olympus. Theodore, who died in 826, was 
with Basil the greatest name in all Byzantine monasticism. 
He established a way of life very like in spirit to that of the 
Rule of St Benedict; the hegoumenos (abbot) represented the 
Saviour for his monks, and they obeyed him as sheep their 
shepherd. 

Palestine, too, had a striking monastic development, and 
Mar Saba, the monastery founded by St Sabas, was a remark- 
able home of spiritual life. With St John Damascene it had 
a strong influence on liturgical hymnography and the ritual 
typikon, and was outstanding in defence of the faith. 

The foundation of the monastery at Mount Sinai by the 
emperor Justinian in 527 gave rise to a development in 
monastic spirituality which was to govern the future of the 
Eastern tradition. The liturgical prayer of Egypt and Sinai 
had continued to be essentially centred in the psalms and 
Scripture, whereas the Byzantine office had been more and 
more encroached on by hymnology. In his work called the 
Ladder to Paradise, St John Climacus put the Sinaitic spiri- 
tual teaching into order, and during the seventh century it 
spread all over the East. It simply carried further the spiri- 
tuality of Evagrius and Makarios, using the mysticism of 
light developed by Origen and Gregory of Nyssa, which was 
associated with the image of Moses going up Sinai and ex- 
pressed in our Lord’s transfiguration: the invocation of the 
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name of Jesus became the centre of prayer. Already in the 
fifth century a bishop of Photike in Epirus had written that 
“the intellect absolutely requires of us that all its operations 
be clinched by the thought of God, who alone can satisfy 
its need for activity. We must therefore give it the Lord Jesus, 
as the sole concern that wholly satisfies its aspirations and 
purpose”. As Father Loofs observed, it is through the un- 
ceasing invocation of the name of Jesus—a veritable Pres- 
ence, in the biblical sense of the word—that the mystic as it 
were awakens within himself, “in his heart’, not only the 
thought but the living presence of the Lord, and is increas- 
ingly transformed in it. Thus the principle of divinization is 
the person of Jesus, made actively present by the super- 
natural power of the holy name when invoked. The theory 
of the soul’s ascent by means of ceaseless mental prayer was 
the unfailing inspiration of those who are called hesychasts. 

With his insistence on spiritual fatherhood and the charis- 
matic element, Simeon the New Theologian, a Studite monk 
of Constantinople saturated in the Sinaitic spirituality, is the 
great master of this monastic vision. Gregory the Sinaite 
introduced the spirituality of Sinai to Mount Athos, where 
St Athanasius of Trebizond had founded the Great Laura 
in 963; and Gregory Palamas (+ 1359), following Simeon 
and the Fathers, worked out a theology of monastic life 
around the idea of transfiguration by the divine light. 

With the growth of hesychast spirituality, the Studite in- 
fluence, which had been the glory of Byzantine monasticism, 
declined rapidly. In Russia, St Theodosius of Kiev (+ 1074) 
introduced a cenobitical form of monasticism, upholding the 
spiritual value of social and community life, with hospitals, 
guest-houses and the like; and St Sergius of Radonezh 
(f 1392) combined hesychast spirituality and the spirit of 
flight from “the world” with a strongly communal organiza- 
tion. After him, the two tendencies were dissociated: Nil 
Sorsky turned to a form of asceticism very close to that which 
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hesychast prayer had brought about, while Joseph of Volo- 
kolamsk aimed at a religious life of very strict observance, 
with liturgical prayer and service of the visible, institutional 
Church as the basis of holiness. 

This short analysis of monastic development was necessary 
in order to show that Church and monasticism were very 
closely bound together in the East as well as in the West, 
indeed perhaps even more in the East than in the West. This 
will be increasingly apparent when we look at monastic life, 
when we shall find there all the most essential lines of the 
Mystery. 


MONASTIC LIFE 


Monastic life as such is identical with integral Christian 
life. It is in baptism that a man is reborn and recovers his 
primeval dignity, and that his heart is enlightened by the 
working of the Holy Spirit. The monk is one who determines 
to let this fundamental transformation of his being be com- 
pletely expressed in himself. Monastic life is a manifestation 
of the Kingdom of Heaven in this world, devoted to freeing 
the world from Satan’s grip and to the service of the splen- 
dour of the last things. 

“The monk is so called because he converses with God by 
night and by day and thinks of nothing but the things of God, 
possessing nothing of his own on earth”; he is the perfect 
type of Christian; he shows forth life in the mystery and 
fundamental requirement of the Gospel—the quest for God 
and the longing for his kingdom, expressed in conversion to 
and participation in Christ’s Cross and Resurrection, in com- 
plete openness to the action of the Spirit. The monastic spirit 
has reiterated through the ages that “He who knows how to 
pray is from that fact a theologian”, for “None knows what 
the Son is, except the Father, and none knows what the Father 
is, except the Son, and those to whom it is the Son’s good 
pleasure to reveal him” (Luke 10. 22). 
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Monastic life is, then, as it were a return to Paradise by 
way of the Cross and of death in an unceasing conflict with 
the Evil One. It is a matter of loving the Lord and crucifying 
nature with all its passions and impulses (Gal. 5. 24) in order 
to understand the great Mystery of our religion (1 Tim. 3. 16). 
It is a matter of dying to all that is not God in order to come 
upon him, in one’s heart and being, transformed by the fire 
of the Spirit, taking St Paul’s word in all its momentousness, 
“You have undergone death, and your life is hidden away 
now with Christ in God” (Col. 3. 3). Isaac the Syrian, and 
others before him, declared that God’s warfare is a daily 
cross, and the monk Theoklitos echoes them in our own day: 
“To become ‘passionless’, impassible (in the patristic and not 
the Stoic sense of the word), takes time and hard work, with 
austere living, fasting and watching, prayer, sweat of blood, 
humiliation, the world’s contempt, crucifixion, the spear in 
the side, vinegar and gall, being forsaken by all, insults from 
foolish brethren crucified with us, blasphemies from passers- 
by; and then—resurrection in the Lord, the untarnishable 
holiness of Easter!” 

This askesis is wholly centred in the Cross, through the 
cultivation of Christian humbleness, obedience and brotherly 
charity, through work too, which is the normal means of 
self-mortification and of charity towards others; and its 
support and impulse is continual prayer: the monk’s sole 
activity should be worship in the Divine Office, reading of 
Scripture and private prayer. With the help of these his whole 
life little by little is taken into a close unity with heavenly 
things. Moreover, the unifying effect of the liturgy, reading 
and pure prayer is from within: even private Bible-reading 
is a beginning of liturgical celebration, and it cannot be 
separated from inward prayer, the “interiorizing” of the 
Mystery within us, of which it is the normal accompani- 
ment. Pure prayer, “prayer of the heart”, can but express 
the fundamental attitude of one who is wholly surrendered 
to God. 
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This rigorous askesis therefore tends towards a state of 
“unified recollection”, in which God reveals himself to the 
monk, towards a simplifying of the soul, which at baptism 
recovered the radiance of the divine image and began to be 
likened to Christ, towards integrity and spiritual peace, 
through the war waged on the passions and appetites. 

The Cross, then, opens the way to a transfiguration anala- 
gous to that of Christ on Mount Tabor, the whole person 
being transformed by the effects of divine grace. Gregory 
Palamas in his Defence of the Holy Hesychasts wrote: “Those 
who have lifted their mind to God and exalted their soul 
by his passion see their flesh, too, transformed and exalted, 
sharing the divine fellowship and becoming God’s dwelling- 
place; for the body is no longer a centre of opposition to him, 
it has ceased to have desires that are contrary to the Spirit.” 

Here again, Christian life, that deification to which the 
Fathers keep on returning, is simply taken seriously. We 
are, for instance, assured that in Christianity it is possible 
to taste God’s grace: 

“How gracious the Lord is! Taste it and prove it” (Ps. 33. 9). 
This tasting is the fully active power of the Spirit manifesting 
itself in the heart. The sons of light, ministers of the New 
Covenant in the Spirit, have nothing to learn from men; they 
learn from God. Grace itself writes the laws of the Spirit 
in their hearts.... The heart is master and ruler of ithe whole 
bodily organism, and when grace takes possession of the 
meadows of the heart it governs every limb and every 
thought; for the understanding is there, all the soul’s thoughts 
are there, and from there grace expects good to come. That 
is how grace finds its way into every member of the body. 
Anyone who reads the writings of Palamas in this setting 

will find in them the great traditional perceptions. To help 
towards a better grasp of their meaning we quote a few 
important passages from his Defence of the Holy Hesychasts, 
for he takes us to the heart of the monastic Christian idea 
in the Eastern world. 
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St Makarios tells us that the holy men of later ages receive 
in their souls the glory that appeared on the face of Moses. 
The same father also calls this light the glory of Christ, and 
considers it to be supersensual even though it may be apparent 
to the senses; he advances, with a slight addition, these words 
of the Apostle: “It is given to us, all alike, to catch the glory 
of the Lord, that is, his intellectual light, as in a mirror, with 
faces unveiled; and so we become transfigured into the same 
likeness, borrowing glory from glory” (cf. 2 Cor. 3. 18), that 
is to say, the abundance of light which is in us becomes, 
under the effect of the divine light, ever clearer and clearer. 
St Diadokos says for his part that “there is no doubt that 
when the mind begins to experience the action of divine light 
it becomes wholly that light, when the soul’s strength has 
overcome all passion’. What does the divine Maximus say? 
“A human inind would not have been able to rise so high as 
to receive the divine radiance had not God himself exalted 
and enlightened it with his beams.” And that illustrious pillar 
of truth Neilos says, with the great Basil: “The Cappadocian 
Basil declares that human knowledge is only an accomplish- 
ment and a lure, whereas the knowledge that proceeds from 
God’s grace is justice and mercy; the first can be acquired 
by worldlings, but the second is given only to those who have 
conquered their passions and are enlightened by the shining of 
their minds even when they are not at prayer. Do you clearly 
realize, brother, that the man free from passion sees himself 
when he is at prayer as a light shining with divine light?” 


Through such passages there echoes the voice of men 
who have experienced the action of God’s light in them- 
selves, or better, who have been wounded by it, to use the 
paradoxical but true phrase of Philotheos of Sinai. 


When holy men contemplate this divine light within them- 
selves—they see it when they attain divinizing communion 
with the Spirit by the mysterious way of perfect illumination— 
they perceive the vesture of their deification, their understand- 
ing being glorified and filled, through grace from the Word, 
with a light of marvellous beauty, just as on the mountain the 
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Godhead of the Word glorified the body he had taken with a 
divine light. For to those who were obedient to him he gave, 
as the Gospel says, the glory which the Father gave to him, 
and it was his will that they should be with him and behold 
his glory. How can this be done corporally when he is no 
longer present corporally since his ascension into Heaven? Of 
necessity it is done in an intellectual way, when the mind 
becomes supracelestial, as if entering into companionship 
with him who for your sake was carried above the heavens, 
when manifestly but mysteriously it is united to God and 
looks upon supernatural and mysterious sights, itself filled 
with all the immaterial knowledge conferred by divine light: 
then, it no longer contemplates sacred symbols, observable 
by the senses, it is no longer the various holy Scriptures that 
it knows: it is adorned by that Beauty who is the creator and 
source of all beauty, enlightened by the light of God him- 
self... 

Truly there is here a mystery in Paul’s sense of the word, 
and it is explicitly recognized by the great Makarios... when 
he tells us that “In a very precise and lucid way the divine 
apostle Paul has shown the perfected mystery of Christianity 
to every soul: this mystery is a burst of light from Heaven, 
brought in a revelation by the power of the Spirit... .” 


The whole of monastic life is, then, conceived as a deifica- 
tion, as a transfiguration into that new man who will be 
clothed in incorruptibility. It is a matter of “putting on” the 
Holy Spirit, of becoming a bearer of the Spirit. It is this 
which has characterized the state of monastic perfection since 
the days of St Antony; it is this which St Maximus the Con- 
fessor put so well: 


The wonderful Paul disowned his own existence and did not 
know whether he had a life of his own: “I am alive; or rather, 
not I: it is Christ that lives in me” (Gal. 2. 20).... Man, the 
image of God, becomes God by deification, he is full of joy 
at giving up all that naturally appertains to him... because 
the grace of the Spirit triumphs in him and God alone is so 
clearly working in him. Thus God and those who are fit for 
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God henceforth have but one and the same activity [“energy”’] 
in everything; or rather, this common energy is only God’s, 
since he imparts himself wholly to those who are wholly 
worthy of him (Ambigua, P.G., 91, 1076). 


The holy Russian monk Seraphim of Sarov, who died in 
1833, spoke in just the same way. 

This transfiguration by God’s light is not turned in on 
itself: it makes the monk, in the radiant kindness of humility, 
open himself out to his brethren. We need only quote Isaac 
the Syrian’s reply to someone who asked what a merciful 
heart is: “It is a heart that burns with love for every creature, 
for men, animals, birds, evil spirits, for all creation.” Or we 
might instance the Russian saints so finely described by 
Dostoevsky, or the prayer recorded by Simeon the New 
Theologian: “I used to know a man who so longed for the 
salvation of his brethren that he often implored God with 
scalding tears that either they might be saved with him or 
that he might be lost with them....He was so bound to 
them by love in the Holy Spirit that he would rather not enter 
the Kingdom of Heaven if it meant being separated from 
them.” 


In a sentence, then, monastic life shows us that the Church, 
in all that she is, is the fullness of the Mystery, because the 
Spirit divinizes and transfigures created things, making them 
a fellowship in charity. 


Coa yAL rel ER V. 


THE HANDING ON OF 
THE MYSTERY 


“We confess, hold and preach the faith which in the beginning 
the great God and Saviour Jesus Christ gave to his holy 
Apostles, and by them was proclaimed to the whole world. 
This is the faith which the holy Fathers confessed, expounded 
and handed on to the Churches, and we follow them in every- 
thing.” 

“As for us, following in the footsteps of the holy Fathers, 
who spoke what is true, we confess... .” 

The first of these texts is from the fifth general council held 
at Constantinople in 553, the second is from Eustathius, and 
the terms in which they are expressed show clearly how the 
Church, in all that she is, is the tradition of the Mystery. 
They simply put conceptually the idea of the Church that 
has been sketched in the preceding pages of this book. Plenty 
of similar quotations could be made. St John Damascene, 
for example, declared that “He who does not believe in 
accordance with universal tradition does not hold the faith.” 
St Nicephorus of Constantinople wrote: “Everything done 
in the Church is tradition, including the Gospel, for Jesus 
Christ wrote down nothing, planting his word in our hearts.” 
And during the controversies of the Middle Ages appeal was 
continually made to the tradition of the Scriptures and of the 
Fathers. 
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For the East, the holy Fathers are witnesses to the universal 
experience of the Church living in accordance with apostolic 
tradition. They were more conscious than others of the unity 
of the Body of Christ and of apostolic tradition; being freed 
from their individual limitations that they might be open to 
all the Church’s mystery, they were in a sense the Fathers of 
ecclesial consciousness. Indeed, it is in faithfulness to the 
Fathers as patterns of life in the fullness of the Church, as 
witnesses to the Mystery in its combined aspects as message, 
celebration and life, that the Church finds her security and 
looks to the future with confidence. 

Tradition, then, is the Church in her existence always and 
everywhere through the permanent indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit, the Church as unfailing witness to the God of truth, 
the Church as the presence of salvation achieved and the 
continuing presence of the Incarnation, Resurrection and 
Ascension by which the Lord brings the world to his Father. 
This explains tne emphasis that Easterners instinctively put 
on the importance of the Spirit in tradition: it is he who 
continues to show forth in the Church that plan of salvation 
which was begun by the prophets and finished in Jesus Christ. 

It is the Spirit’s indwelling alone that enables the Bible to 
be read, in its entirety, as an account in terms of spirit and 
mystery of the history of salvation in the setting of Christ. 
This history reveals the presence of the Mystery, that is, of 
Christ and of the Church as “recapitulation”. The secrets of 
the story rest with God alone, and only the Spirit in the 
Church—the same Spirit which inspired the Scriptures— 
allows us to understand that a situation under the New Cove- 
nant was authentically prepared for in a similar situation 
under the Old Covenant, for example, deliverance from sin 
and progress towards the Kingdom in the exodus from Egypt 
and the journey towards the promised land. 

Scripture, a spiritual mystery leading to the full mystery 
of Christ, is therefore always read as a witness to the truth 
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of the mystery of the Church, and the Bible as such is never 
opposed to tradition. It is in fact the basis underlying tradition 
in its entirety and, as Father George Florovsky says, it would 
be reduced to nothingness were it separated from the living 
fabric of the full tradition. A total experience of the Church, 
in particular of the Eucharist, is the only criterion of a real 
reading of the Bible. 

It is the Holy Spirit, again, who enables the Church to 
grasp all the elements of the Mystery in their oneness: Scrip- 
ture, dogmas, the teachings of the dociors, spirituality, the 
lives of the saints. And that is why the East knows no opposi- 
tion between mysticism and theology, between personal ex- 
perience of divine mysteries and the Church’s dogmas. 
“Dogma”, wrote Vladimir Lossky, “expresses revealed truth 
which comes to us in the guise of an unfathomable mystery; 
we ought to ‘live’ it in such a way that, instead of assimilating 
the mystery to our manner of understanding, we have to 
undergo a deep change through it, an inward transformation 
that will make us ready for mystical experience. So far from 
being opposed, mysticism and theology sustain and complete 
each other, either is unthinkable without the other. If mysti- 
cal experience is a personal application of the content of the 
common faith, theology is a practical expression of what 
can be experienced by everyone.””’ 

For the Eastern Church the saints are the authentic wit- 
nesses to God’s actual presence amongst his people and the 
heralds of the world to come; and she has never dissociated 
the reading of God’s word, knowledge of dogma, death and 
resurrection with Christ in baptism. 

Furthermore, it has always been believed that this sacra- 
mental nature of the life of the spirit implies a church struc- 
ture in which there are hierarchs having a special position and 
a charism of teaching. Because of her hierarchical and sacra- 


1¥V. Lossky, The Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church (Lon- 
don, 1957). 
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mental structure, the Church expresses, as Dr John Meyen- 
dorff says, the permanence and the faithfulness of the union 
between the human and the divine that was finally brought 
about in Christ. The ascension of Jesus, the glorification of 
human nature, deified and seated at the Father’s right hand, 
implies Pentecost and the Father’s sending of the Holy Spirit 
on the Church. It is the Spirit who builds up the Body of 
Christ in history, who effects the sacraments, who establishes 
the Church and ensures her permanence and infallibility. It is 
the bishops who proclaim the truth which is safeguarded by 
the body as a whole. 

It is the Holy Spirit again who gives Christians a properly 
catholic consciousness, opening their eyes to the all-embrac- 
ingness of the Mystery. For all the Fathers, tradition is a total 
body of wisdom, not simply embracing truth that is necessary 
for salvation but the very secrets of creation as well. Know- 
ledge about man and about the world contributes to the 
better understanding of Scripture, for it comes from the 
same source as Scripture, from God. 

So the Eastern Church seeks to testify in the Spirit to the 
fullness of tradition; and tradition for her is the stream of 
spiritual life that has its source in the dead and risen Christ, 
and from the apostolic revelation flows by way of the Fathers 
and councils down to the Church of today, the vital centre 
where it discloses the quickening activity of the risen Christ 
and his Spirit. 

Through her communal mystical experience, grounded on 
the Bible, expounded by the Fathers within the liturgical 
and sacramental action, the Orthodox Church gives living 
witness to the divinization of what is human and to the 
transfiguration of the cosmos, a veritable extension of Christ’s 
Incarnation through the effective presence of the Spirit. She is 
conscious of being still—over and above all human deficien- 
cies—a missionary Church, for in the light of God she shows 
forth his work in all its fullness, seeking to transfigure the 
whole of mankind and the whole of the world. 
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With a deep consciousness of a perfect continuity with the 
apostolic sources of faith, the Orthodox Church thinks of 
herself as essentially missionary: she is the fellowship in 
divine grace that is wholly open to the world; she is a mission- 
ary community also because the heart of the Christian 
mission is to integrate men into the Church by means of the 
sacraments. 

Her missionary activity is manifested essentially in its 
particular aspect of mystery, as charismatic evidence of 
ecclesial spiritual beauty. In the splendour of her liturgy, in 
the fullness of her spiritual tradition and life, she seeks to 
witness to that divinization of the human which prolongs 
the Incarnation. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE MYSTERY AND 
EASTERN PIETY 


This short description of the way in which the Eastern Church 
has lived the Mystery has I hope enabled us to feel something 
of her response to the breath of the Spirit; it may now be a 
good thing to set out the essential characteristics of the piety 
of devout Orthodox Christians. We have described a patristic 
and liturgical abundance, complex but unified, which in fact 
escapes most of the faithful: there remain simply a few funda- 
mental lines, keeping the balance of the Mystery in a more 
or less hidden fashion. A few words about the dangers most 
liabie to beset Eastern piety will complete our inevitably 
schematic and fragmentary picture. 

The most striking thing about Orthodox piety is its essen- 
tially liturgical character. The symbolical atmosphere of the 
celebration of the Mystery directs mind and heart, from 
childhood on, towards that “beyond” which surrounds and 
permeates us, though our senses only catch a reflection and 
echo of it. The life of faith begins and grows, in a specifically 
ecclesial setting, through living communion in the reality of 
the Mystery found under its symbolic vesture. The sense of 
community, which is very strong amongst most Eastern 
peoples, harmonizes with and encourages this approach, and 
the people’s religion is accordingly quite naturally centred 
on the fundamental truths of Christianity, in a paschal ambi- 
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ence of thanksgiving. Prayer of petition is certainly not lack- 
ing, but prayer of praise unquestionably has the first place. 
Its natural balance, no doubt not explicit, but “lived”, is just 
that which we have examined in Chapters III and IV above. 

In the domains of doctrine, institutions and worship the 
East has not known developments similar to those of the 
West since the Middle Ages, developments which have some- 
times resulted in the Catholic faithful stressing this or that 
relatively partial or derived aspect which has been newly 
brought into importance. The absence of such developments 
explains the fact that all Eastern piety continues to be directed 
towards essentials, producing an impression of deeply authen- 
tic Christianity. 

It must not be supposed that there is no individual personal 
piety; but it is exercised within the liturgical context from 
which it springs. As in the West, there is a number of extra- 
liturgical observances, such as the very popular thanksgiving 
offices, the Akathistos Hymn in honour of the Mother of God, 
and prayers for the dead; but they all derive from the liturgy 
and keep much of its atmosphere. The Akathistos Hymn, 
from which we have quoted on pages 40-41, corresponds near 
enough to our rosary; the series of invocations are reminiscent 
of our litany of Loreto, but they are put together more theo- 
logically: it is a fine example of the spirit of praise in which 
Easterners approach our Lady. 

The Prayer of Jesus, also called “prayer of the heart,” 
which we have seen take its rise amongst the monks, is itself, 
properly considered, an essentially liturgical prayer. It was 
developed particularly in Russia, and in certain lay circles it 
is again greatly valued today.’ To those who do not know the 
Christian East it might seem that this prayer, apparently 
private and individualistic, is altogether distinct from a spiri- 


1For evidence of its wide diffusion, see “The Way of a Pilgrim”, 
in A Treasury of Russian Spirituality (cf. bibliography), pp. 280-345. 
See also On the Invocation of the Name of Jesus (cf. bibliography). 
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tuality based on the liturgy and the sacraments; but it is 
nothing of the sort if sacramentality be understood in its 
wider sense. What matters to the Orthodox is not the degree 
‘of frequency with which the sacraments are received, but the 
habitual living in a liturgical ambience materialized in the 
services and the icons, Christ’s presence being bestowed 
through calling on his name, in itself the very epitome of 
liturgical initiation. 

The first element in this liturgicai piety is certainly a very 
lively sense of the Lord’s transcendence and glory, constantly 
expressed in the troparia of the great feasts, which are gener- 
ally known by the faithful and often conclude with the ex- 
clamation “Glory to you!”, and also in the Lord’s Prayer, 
which always ends with the doxology, “For yours is the king- 
dom and the power and the glory, Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit, now, always and for ever and ever. Amen!” 

This vision of glory stirs the Christian to a deep realization 
of his sinfulness and his need for salvation. One must experi- 
ence the expression of this general feeling of weakness and 
penitence amongst the “ordinary” faithful to realize how it 
sets the tone of their spiritual lite. “I believe, Lord, and I 
confess that you are in truth the Christ, the Son of the living 
God, and that you came into the world to save sinners, of 
whom I am the worst” (Prayer before communion); “Lord, 
I see your tabernacle adorned, and I have no garment where- 
with to enter in. Transfigure the vesture of my soul, and save 
me” (Exaposteilarion, Holy Week). 

But perhaps it is the great penitential Kanon of St Andrew 
of Crete that most fully expresses this consciousness of a 

’ pricking conscience: 


Where shall I begin to mourn my wicked life? ...I have 
sinned more than anybody, I, I alone, have sinned against 
you. But you are God; have mercy on your creature, O my 
Saviour! ...I have soiled my garment of flesh, O my Saviour, 
I have defiled your image and likeness in myself. I have spoiled 
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the beauty of my soul with my lusts, and my reason is made 
mud. I have torn rents in the first garment the Creator wove 
for me in the beginning, and now I am naked. I have put on the 
ragged clothes that the Serpent made for me, and now I am 
ashamed. ...I, I alone, have sinned against you, I have sinned 
more than anybody. Christ, Saviour, do not reject me. You 
are the good shepherd, I am your sheep—seek me out; I have 
strayed from you—do not reject me!, 


The need for salvation is evinced in everyday speech by the 
appellation so often given to our Lord, “The Saviour’, and 
by the frequency of the appeal to him and his Mother, “Save 
us!” Here again the Prayer of Jesus sums up the liturgical 
mystery, in its reiterated “Lord Jesus, Son of God, have mercy 
on me, a sinner’. 

A piety thus concentrated on divine transcendence and a 
lively sense of the need for God’s mercy obviously finds its 
point of balance in the vision of Christ that inspires it. He is 
at the same time the Lord of glory, the Kyrios, the Panto- 
krator in majesty depicted in the cupolas of Byzantine 
churches, and the Friend of man, witnessing to what the 
Russians call love in humbleness, the Servant of whom the 
Epistle to the Philippians speaks, who in showing his love 
does not flinch before any humiliation. This aspect of Christ 
is emphasized in the popular votive offices, where this charac- 
teristic verse from St Matthew’s Gospel (11. 28-30) occurs 
repeatedly: “Come to me, all you that labour and are bur- 
dened; I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon yourselves, 
and learn from me; I am gentle and humble of heart; and 
you shall find rest for your souls. For my yoke is easy and 
my burden is light.” This constant reference to Christ as 
servant of the brethren helps the faithful to enter deeply 
into a charity of brotherly compassion, of forgiveness of 
offences and failures, of open and generous hospitality, of 
almsgiving and good-neighbourliness. As in the Bible, the 
sense of spiritual poverty and understanding of the need for 
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God’s mercy make men’s hearts sensitive to mercy towards 
others. 

This spiritual change of heart lies at the centre of the 
Gospel revelation, and it is continually evoked by the singing 
of the Beatitudes, every Sunday and feastday, at the lesser 
entrance with the gospel-book in the eucharistic liturgy. Our 
Orthodox brethren—the Russians above all perhaps—have 
a special feeling for the poor and even for criminals, as 
Nicholas Leskov and Dostoevsky have shown so well, and it 
helps in the understanding of this if we always remember that 
they have been accustomed from their earliest years to hearing 
the Beatitudes sung in church. Furthermore, this character- 
istic of their religious feeling is associated with an extraordi- 
narily acute sense of the communion of saints, of brotherhood 
in the light of Easter joy. This is illustrated by the moving 
custom of all the faithful, clergy and lay people, exchanging 
the kiss of peace on Easter night, and on meeting one another 
all through Paschaltime, with the greeting “Christ is risen!” 
and its response, “In very truth he is risen!” 

Finally, the eschatological sense is manifested at the general 
level of the people by a lively perception of the world of 
Heaven and its influence. Thus the Orthodox Christian dis- 
plays a fine balance in his life, a humanity that is often 
of delicate sensibility, transfigured by the presence of and 
attentiveness to the living Mystery and by respect for holy 
things, in particular a great respect for the dignity of priest- 
hood. Thanks to the influence of the liturgy and of monasti- 
cism, the Eastern spirit is stamped, as Professor A. V. Kar- 
tashev has observed, with the principal characteristics of 
Orthodoxy; “asceticism, humility, tender-hearted brotherly 
charity, an eschatological dream of the City of God shining 
with righteousness and spiritual beauty”. 

Unhappily, Eastern piety does not always bear such good 
fruit, and if we glossed over the dangers attendant on its 
practice our description would be but an idealized one. The 
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abundance of suggestive symbols, the climate of sacramen- 
tality in which the faithful live, are not only liable to breed 
mere habit; there is also the danger that, amid so many 
signs, a person may fail to distinguish those that are the most 
important, namely, the sacraments. The Orthodox people cer- 
tainly do not underestimate the intrinsic worth of the sacra- 
ments; but the liturgical atmosphere on which their piety 
relies, which induces that feeling of communion with divine 
realities, may too often put them on the wrong track: it can 
lead to confusing religious emotion—however deep and sin- 
cere—with the substance of the life of grace, that is, with a 
charity that involves the whole will. 

This no doubt partly explains why many Orthodox hardly 
see the necessity for frequent reception of the sacraments, 
those remedies for our failings and weaknesses. Ordinarily, 
the consequences of this are not too damaging for really 
fervent persons, precisely because their liturgical life is such 
as to supply for a good deal of what they are missing. But 
there is no doubt at all that for the less fervent this failure 
properly to appreciate the sacraments and other things is 
very harmful. 

It must be recognized, too, that much of the text of the 
liturgy, the prayer of the canon of the Mass and the rite 
of preparing the bread and wine, full of the theological riches 
set out in our previous chapters, is generally unknown to the 
people. Until relatively recently the proportion of devout 
lay people who, even if only once in a lifetime, had made 
any inquiry into it was quite infinitesimal: the meaning of the 
rites escaped them for the simple reason that they had never 
been instructed about them. While the priest carries out the 
rite of preparation in a low voice, a reader sings Terce and 
Sext aloud, and the attention of the congregation is com- 
pletely diverted from what is going on in the sanctuary, be- 
hind the closed doors of the screen. Throughout Mass, while 
the priest prays in a low voice (only the conclusion of the 
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prayers is sung aloud), the deacon and choir sing litanies, 
which are just the same as at other offices, notably Vespers 
and Matins. It is true that there are certain chants which 
enable the people to follow the progress of the sacrifice: the 
Hymn of the Cherubim, the Creed, the dialogue before the 
preface, the “Holy, holy, holy,” the hymn of praise during 
the epiklesis, the hymn commemorating our Lady, the Lord’s 
Prayer, the communion verses; but the deeper meaning of the 
rite and of its wealth of symbolism are like a closed book to 
the average person in the congregation. Often enough the 
special significance of the Mass is hidden from him, it does 
not mean more to him than any other of the Church’s ser- 
vices; at feastdays there is sometimes a larger congregation 
at great Vespers on the vigil than at the Mass of the day. 
This evening service, joined with Matins, has specially beauti- 
ful chants, the body of the church is blazing with light against 
the surrounding darkness, there is a mystical poetry about 
such a service: and it has been said that the whole thing has 
a stronger attraction for a Russian than Mass itself. 

Recent times have seen the beginnings of a movement 
towards more frequent communion, for in general the clergy 
do not encourage the most fervent persons to come to the 
holy table more than four or five times a year. Because of the 
age-long communal outlook of the East, the priest himself 
has no wish to celebrate Mass every day; Mass ought not 
and cannot be celebrated more than once on the same day 
in the same church. The observance of this prescription is 
made easier by the practice of concelebration, which is still 
very much alive; but concelebration is itself a solemnity: 
normally the number of celebrants indicates the rank of a 
feast, and on those of lower rank (that is, most of them) it 
is allowable for a single priest to celebrate alone, provided 
a celebration is necessary to meet the express needs of the 
faithful. It follows that, in spite of the richness of her 
resources, the Orthodox Church has a eucharistic atmosphere 
that is considerably less rich than that to which Catholics 
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are used. There must be added the complete absence of a 
eucharistic cultus outside Mass. In the Catholic Church such 
a cultus has developed particularly since the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries (sometimes not without a certain change 
of true perspectives concerning the mystery of the Body of 
Christ); in the East it is wholly unknown, and this lack of 
cultus of the Eucharist outside Mass has certainly contributed 
in part to the diminution of concern for holy communion and 
for the Mass itself. 

It is easy to understand that in these conditions lack of 
personal formation often leads to a regrettable insistence on 
feelings, especially among the Slavs. The impressive move- 
ment of the liturgy, the contrasting play of light and shadow, 
the smell of incense, the appeal of the singing, together help 
to produce a danger of people being led to attach too much 
importance to feeling that they are forgiven, reconciled with 
God, renewed by contact with heavenly realities. This is an 
emotional state that can be too exclusively dependent on 
man’s sensitive side, without having any real effect on the 
will. Seeing his own unworthiness, a person does not dare to 
receive the sacraments any longer, unless, conscious of his 
failings yet convinced of God’s inevitable forgiveness, he 
gradually acquires an excessive indulgence towards himself. 
This common idea of the certainty of salvation through 
simply belonging to the Church, without any effort to avoid 
sin, forgiven in advance, is illustrated by a seventeenth- 
century Russian folk-tale. A rascal who had always been 
drunk died, and knocked at the gate of Heaven, where St 
Peter tried to keep him out. Whereupon the man objected that 
he had never denied Christ and that he had as much right 
to be there as Peter had. After similar insolences to others 
of the blessed, he told St John, the apostle of charity, that 
every sinner has a right to God’s forgiveness. Thereupon the 
drunkard was received into Heaven with acclamation. No 
doubt that is an extreme example, but it does illustrate the 
tendency to be over-indulgent towards sin. 
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So we see that Eastern piety is in danger from an external 
worship which does not imply a real participation in the 
Mystery, that Christian life is made to look as if it consists 
in the liturgy alone, without any direct influence on day-to- 
day living. This danger is made worse by the frequent identi- 
fication of Orthodoxy with national life, which results in 
many of the faithful retaining the observances of religion 
without giving them a truly religious significance. And the 
position is aggravated by the fact that this piety does hardly 
anything to strengthen mind and will for the ordeals presented 
by the contemporary world. It needs to be completed by more 
personal intellectual and spiritual training. This is well under- 
stood by certain modern religious movements, such as that 
of Zoe in Greece. Too many Orthodox are such only by the 
religious atmosphere, the stimmung, in which they live, and 
in that case Orthodoxy is littie more than a romantic flavour 
which is powerless to quicken life. 

The Orthodox Church as a whole has shown herself a 
wonderful influencer of minds, but she does not always appear 
to be a good educator of the will. That is a deficiency which 
cannot fail to cause grave harm, and the failure to give train- 
ing in the concrete moral virtues, over and above a thorough 
preparation at the properly theological level, is perhaps one 
of the fundamental gaps in Orthodox religious initiation. 
Fr Sergius Bulgakov himself confessed it when he wrote in 
The Orthodox Church: “Orthodoxy educates the heart; this 
is its characteristic trait, the source of its superiority but also 
of its weakness—its lack of education of the will.” 

Nevertheless, from its treasures which have too long been 
hidden away under the pressure of events in the modern 
world, the Orthodox Church will, like the scholar learned in 
the things of God, bring forth good fruit, both new and old? 


* We must here express our gratitude to Fr C. J. Dumont, from one 
of whose courses many of the reflections and whole paragraphs in the 
above chapter are taken. 
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THE ESTRANGEMENT 
BETWEEN EAST AND WEST 


For the Orthodox, the Fathers are in the very being of their 
Church, contemporaneously as it were, as spiritual organs of 
her catholicity. They believe that in her they find that same 
complete fullness which was the glory of the first Christian 
centuries and saw the most essential definitions of the mystery 
of the Trinity and the mystery of Christ. 

Catholics also seek to be faithful to that tradition. The 
Eastern Fathers are Fathers of the Church equally with the 
Latin Fathers, and the matters we have examined in the first 
part of this book, which constitute the basis of Orthodox 
religion, are essentially Catholic too. 

Properly to understand the tragedy of East-West separation 
in all its depth one has to look at it from within a realization 
of this common ground that unites Catholicism and Ortho- 
doxy. 

The process of separation may be summed up thus: at the 
level of their ideas about the Church and of how in fact they 
experienced the Church, Christian East and Christian West 
developed along different lines, which at length diverged. The 
result was a very far-reaching failure to understand one 
another; and this was soon aggravated by the wide range 
taken by the new Western civilization, its scholastic theologi- 
cal renaissance, and the disciplinary and doctrinal decisions 


of the medieval popes. 
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THE FINAL BREAK 


The year 1054 is commonly regarded as the official date 
of the rupture between East and West. On July 15th in that 
year Cardinal Humbert of Moyenmoutier laid upon the altar 
of the church of the Holy Wisdom (“Saint Sophia”) at Con- 
stantinople a decree excommunicating the patriarch, Michael 
Cerularius; the next day a gathering of bishops in the im- 
perial city threw this document into the fire, and excommuni- 
cated the papal legate in their turn. Contemporary documents, 
however, ignored the seriousness of these events, and no 
Byzantine historian mentions them. It was only an incident, 
one more quarrel in the difficult relations between East and 
West, which had been misunderstanding each other for cen- 
turies. The happening failed yet more to attract attention 
because, unhappily, the Roman Church had been going 
through one of the worst periods of its history, during the 
tenth century and the beginning of the eleventh: so great 
was the instability of St Peter’s successors that often the 
Byzantines did not even know the name of the true bishop 
of Rome. After 1054, moreover, separation was in fact far 
from being complete. Eastern patriarchs remained in at least 
partial communion with the West; and at Constantinople, 
and on Mount Athos too, there were Latin churches and 
monasteries which kept up constant relations with the local 
Orthodox bishops on the one hand, and with the pope of 
Rome on the other. Right on till the middle of the eighteenth 
century acts of mutual communion in considerable number 
testify that the rupture was never so complete as was formerly 
supposed. 

Nevertheless, 1054 was a turning-point. It came at a de- 
cisive moment, when the West, through the Gregorian reform, 
became fully conscious of itself in the building up of a new 
Europe and a new civilization. Several great popes were 
associated with the spiritual movement of the Cluniac Bene- 
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dictine monks, as were St Leo IX, who was pope from 1049 
till April 19th, 1054, and Cardinal Humbert, and Rome made 
clear how she conceived her authority in the Church. She 
intended to make the Churches of the East obey her in the 
same way as did the Churches of the West, and to align them 
on herself; it was in the tone of voice they were accustomed 
to use to the Western Churches that Cardinal Humbert and 
his fellows informed Cerularius (as indeed the papal legates 
had done at the council of 869) that “they had not come to 
listen and discuss, but to instruct the Greeks and tell them 
their decisions”. Concentrating almost entirely on the West, 
the Holy See bent its energies to infusing new life into the 
Western Church, which for generations had been in a state 
of moral and intellectual decay. When in full flower, the 
West worked out a new conception of the world and a new 
way of “living” the mystery of the Church in practice, which 
to a large extent took no account of the East of that time 
or of the traditions of its Fathers. This movement had its 
more remote beginnings at the time of the Carolingian re- 
naissance, which in its books had probably first taken up 
a conscious attitude of hostility to the East. 

It was the dawn of the new world, which was to give birth 
to Western law, scholasticism, the Gothic cathedrals, and 
eventually to modern thought. The Eastern world and the 
Western world went on evolving, the one living by and ex- 
panding its patristic tradition, the other looking towards new 
horizons, each world impervious to the other. 


RECIPROCAL IGNORANCE AND CONTEMPT 


This situation was made possible by the fact that, as has 
often been remarked, from the time of Justinian East and 
West were fixed in a state of peaceful coexistence, grounded 
in mutual ignorance and contempt. 

The Arab invasion could have led to new relations between 
Byzantium and Aachen in order to present a common front 
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against the armies of Islam, but the outlook of the new 
Christendom was not favourable to such relations, as we have 
just said. The philosophical movement that went on from 
Photius and Arethas to Michael Psellos remained for practi- 
cal purposes beyond the purview of the Latins; and, later, 
the glosses and treatises of Byzantine writers were but rarely 
taken into consideration by the twelfth- and thirteenth- 
century Latin translators. On the other hand, the East chose 
to disregard that West whose Latin, a “barbarous Scythian 
language”, was not fitted to express the finer points of 
theology. 

The collapse of Byzantine Africa, the succession of internal 
crises at Constantinople, and the feeling that they had con- 
tained the Islamic onslaught better than the basileus (Byzan- 
tine emperor), gradually convinced the Latins that the future 
of the world lay between them and the Arabs. Conscious of 
the development of ecclesiastical power, of canon law. of 
scholasticism, more and more sure of themselves, Latins 
took hardly any notice of Byzantines, and were interested 
only in Arab philosophy, which at that time was enjoying 
its golden age. As for the Christian East, secure in the wealth 
of its culture and its tradition, it failed to realize the impor- 
tance of the part that the West was playing. 


OVERTURES THAT FAILED 


It is true that there were certain approaches by either side, 
but they all came to nothing precisely because each of the two 
religious worlds as a whole was shut up in its own tradition 
and each judged the other solely from its own point of view. 
Indeed, instead of bringing the two communities closer to- 
gether, all these attempts ended in a widening of the rift 
between them. 

The effort at understanding made by Dominican friars in 
the thirteenth century was good for theological study (St 
Thomas Aquinas or Matthew of Aquasparta was much better 
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informed than Anselm of Havelberg or Peter Lombard), but 
it was too deeply immersed in controversial interests to be 
able seriously to modify the religious positions in question. 

In the fourteenth century, humiliated by the great schism 
in the West, the Latins began to look on contemporary Greeks 
as their brethren. They were “these Greeks, to whom we 
Latins owe so much”, as Gerson said in Paris in 1409 and 
Andrew of Rhodes in 1432. The stage was even reached of 
admitting that there might well be good reasons for the Greek 
dislike of Latins. Unfortunately, the check to the Council of 
Florence spoiled this promising trend. 

In the East, too, during the fourteenth century, there were 
overtures to the Western tradition, which up till then had been 
very rare. For from the seventh century to the end of the 
thirteenth the Eastern Church had remained closed to West- 
ern theological thought: it was hardly aware of St Augustine 
who, with Dionysius, dominated the intellectual life of the 
Latin world. Then came a moment of rapprochement. Maxi- 
mus Planudes translated Augustine’s De Trinitate and the 
De consolatione philosophie of Boethius; Demetrius Kydones 
and his brother Prokhoros gave the Greeks some works of 
St Augustine and, more particularly, of Aquinas, who at this 
time had a strong influence on Byzantine thought. This in- 
fluence was felt by Nicholas Kabasilas, by Joseph Bryennios 
and, especially, by Gennadios Skholarios, last and greatest 
of Byzantine theologians; he was an admirer of St Thomas, 
with whom he differed only on the procession of the Holy 
Spirit and on the divine attributes. 

The pity was that this approach to the West—which could 
have been valuable for the development of the Byzantine 
tradition itself—was from the first associated with a kind of 
denial of Eastern tradition. 

The opponents of the Palamites began by being strongly 
anti-Latin, but they soon came to look for support in the 
Western tradition, and the approach to Western thought (in 
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which even Gregory Palamas shared) was accordingly quickly 
compromised: the translations of St Anselm’s De processione 
Spiritus Sancti by Demetrius Kydones, of the Contra errores 
Graecorum, probably by a Latin missioner (Demetrius did not 
translate this, no doubt in consideration of its apocryphal 
quotations from the Fathers) and the collection of Prokhoros 
Kydones De essentia et operatione, drawn from St Thomas’s 
writings, were fuel for the fire of polemics. Openness to Latin 
thought—which its partisans found more “Greek” and more 
humanist than the monastic hesychast theology—was hence- 
forth regarded as a surrender to humanism and a forsaking 
of the Eastern tradition in its most living aspect. Gennadios 
Skholarios alone perhaps remained faithful to the open atti- 
tude. 

A real confrontation, which alone could have led to the 
enrichment of each of the two traditions, thus became im- 
possible. The opening of Byzantine thought to the wealth of 
Latin thought at least contributed considerably to the relative 
agreement reached at the Council of Florence, but the check 
to the council and then the Turkish occupation of Constanti- 
nople put an end to the chance of any real “dialogue”. 


ATTEMPTS AT UNION 


Attempts at restoring union were not wanting. Emperors 
of the Palaeologus dynasty repeatedly undertook negotiations 
to that end, hoping thereby to enlist the West in a new crusade 
to defend the East against the Turkish threat. Michael VUI 
(1259-82) accepted the Union of Lyons, but it did not survive 
his death (he had made Michael Bekkos patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, as he was favourable to the Latins). John V 
came into communion with the Catholic Church in 1369, but 
it was a purely personal act. In accordance with all its tradi- 
tion, the Byzantine Church was asking that an ecumenical 
council should be convened, at which the questions at issue 
should be settled and the triumph of orthodoxy ensured. At 
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first the West was unfavourable, but the idea gained ground 
little by little, and the council met, first at Ferrara and then 
at Florence (1438-9). It culminated in an act of union, signed 
by the Eastern bishops present; this could have been decisive 
for the future, but in fact what followed was a tragedy: the 
people at large had not been behind the theologians in their 
discussion with the Latins, and they preferred to remain faith- 
ful to what they esteemed to be the true faith. 

The break between East and West really came about during 
the Crusades. In the mind of the people, these put a seal on 
their conviction that there was an irreducible opposition be- 
tween Greeks and Latins. The crusaders had progressively 
replaced Eastern bishops by Latins, and then there was the 
catastrophe of the fourth crusade in 1204, when the Venetian 
fleet sacked “the God-protected City”, Constantinople, and 
its cathedral of the Holy Wisdom. Doctrinal divergences 
between Greeks and Latins, which undoubtedly could have 
been satisfactorily resolved, were then reinforced by national- 
ist hatred, which gradually made the quest for union impos- 
sible. Without doubt the Fathers at Florence failed to measure 
the distance between the two worlds sufficiently accurately, 
they did not realize how much work was to be done if they 
were to be brought together. 

The breakdown of the Florentine union marks a turning- 
point in the history of East-West relations which is all the 
more important for this reason: after it, the Church of Rome, 
despairing of a worldwide union of Churches, from time to 
time received bodies of separated Easterners into Catholic 
unity, with a recognition of each group’s own hierarchy and 
organization. In the recent words of the Catholic Melkite 
patriarch of Antioch, Kyr Maximos IV: “Paradoxically, it 
was the partial union of Easterners, in several groups, with 
the Roman See that put an end to attempts at total union 
between East and West.” Without a doubt the constitution 
of these united Churches became, in the eyes of the East, one 
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of the greatest obstacles to the re-establishment of unity. 
Easterners in general, and Greeks in particular, constantly 
reproached Latins with an aggressive proselytism which dis- 
regarded the fact that the people concerned were already 
Christians. On the threshold of the nineteenth century Corais 
complained that: “The Jesuits believed, and still believe, that 
it is more meritorious to convert one Greek than ten Turks 
or ten heathens.” 

Henceforward the two worlds each pursued its own way in 
isolation. We must now seek the real roots of this agelong 
opposition in their doctrinal divergences. 


INCOMPREHENSION AND DOCTRINAL 
DIVERGENCE 


Canonical and liturgical pluralism 


Reciprocal misunderstanding between the two traditions 
began to appear with the collision between differing canonical 
and liturgical traditions, which were bound up with differing 
cultures, expressive of differing historical and geographical 
environments. In spite of diverse emphases there was an 
underlying unity of canonical and ecclesiological tradition. 
But at the Council in Trullo of 692, of Nicaea in 787, of 
Constantinople in 861-79, and finally in the redaction of 
canon law, the Nomokanon, of 883, the Byzantine canonical 
tradition was established on lines intended to be in accord- 
ance with what was regarded as apostolic tradition, in opposi- 
tion to the Latin West. It was to be one of the chief resources 
in anti-Latin controversy and a real source of misunderstand- 
ing of the Western tradition. 

The liturgy also was an occasion of many difficulties. 
Leavened or unleavened bread, fasting on Saturday, married 
or celibate priests, baptismal rites, bearded clergy, singing 
Alleluia during Lent, eating of things strangled—all these 
became pretexts for conflict. Different views on these matters 
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provoked so much bitterness because in those days Christians 
believed that every traditional usage went back to the apostles 
and was supported by texts in the Bible: any deviation from 
ritual custom was therefore taken as a sign of rejection of 
apostolic practice and of the will of the Lord himself. 

The dispute about the procession of the Holy Spirit from 
the Father and the Son (Filioque) originated in a liturgicai 
disagreement. The word Filioque first made its appearance in 
the Creed at Mass in Visigothic Spain. After the Council of 
Frankfurt in 794, Charlemagne decided that in his court 
chapel the Creed should be sung at Mass, as decreed by the 
Council of Toledo in 589, with the addition of Filioque. 
Pope Leo III gave his approval. In 807 the abbot of the 
Mount of Olives, returning to Jerusalem after a mission to 
Aachen, introduced this liturgical usage of the Frankish 
court into his monastery. This precipitated a dispute with the 
Greek monks of Mar Saba, who reported the matter to the 
patriarch of Jerusalem. After various démarches made from 
one side and another, Pope Leo III reaffirmed the perfect 
orthodoxy of the doctrine expressed in Filioque, but refused 
to insert the word into the text of the Roman liturgy; further- 
more, he asked that it should be removed from the liturgies 
of other Churches. In spite of this the Frankish court con- 
tinued to sing the Creed with the Filioque, and this became 
the custom in all countries of the empire. In the eleventh 
century, under Pope Benedict VIII, Rome herself followed 
suit. There is no trace of these happenings in Byzantine 
theological literature of the ninth century, and Photius seems 
to have been unaware of them. 

Controversy about the addition of the word Filioque to the 
Creed really began when Cardinal Humbert himself, during 
his discussions with Niketas Stethatos, incautiously charged 
the Greeks with having suppressed the phrase “and from the 
Son” in the Creed (a complaint that he included in his sen- 
tence of excommunication against Michael Cerularius and 
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his associates). It is still sometimes stated that the real cause 
of separation was the addition of a word to the Creed without 
the previous agreement of the Greeks: this statement has no 
historical foundation, 


“And from the Son’ 


No doubt, however, the theological doctrine involved in the 
word Filioque was the occasion of the full appreciation of the 
difference between the two traditions. 

We have seen that these traditions grew up side by side, 
without any real contact, as a consequence of two different 
anthropologies and cultural conceptions. For the cosmic, 
Christologicai, ontological and optimist vision of the Greek 
Fathers, St Augustine had substituted a vision of the universe 
and of sinful man in which the emphasis is on the split which 
afflicts the creation and on psychology. He had, too, under the 
inspiration of the Greek Fathers themselves, developed a 
theology of the Trinity which was practically unknown in the 
East, whereas the West adopted it altogether. 

When he learnt that the Latin missionaries to the Bul- 
garians, when commenting on the Creed, were teaching that 
the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Son also, Photius declared: 
“Besides the absurdities just mentioned, even the sacred 
Symbol of the faith, which the ecumenical councils them- 
selves provided with an impregnable safeguard, has not 
escaped their boundless audacity; such is the Devil’s cunning 
that they try to falsify it by deceitful arguments, teaching the 
new doctrine that the Holy Spirit does not proceed from the 
Father alone but also from the Son.” 

Not understanding the new climate that was developing in 
the West, the Easterners quickly got the impression that this 
theology called the tradition of the Fathers in question. The 
singing of Filioque and then its dogmatic formulation was 
seen as the consecration of the Latin tradition which was 
entirely foreign to the Greeks. 
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Scholasticism and Palamism 

The growth of scholasticism in the West confirmed the 
breach: while the Easterners went on appealing to tradition, 
to patristic writings, to decrees of councils, the Westerners 
elaborated a method of analysis in which reason enlightened 
by faith came to the fore. And it was very soon perceived 
that for the future East and West would be deaf to one 
another: the scholastics were surprised that the Easterners 
always took up a position behind the testimony of tradition, 
whilst the Greeks were surprised by what to them was the 
intemperate use of reason by the scholastics. Simeon of 
Thessalonica, for example, wrote: 


You use evasive arguments, you flourish syllogisms; and 
I will show that you alter the meaning of holy Scripture and 
the Fathers by false interpretation, that you follow, not the 
Fathers, but the heathen. If I wanted to, I could bring forward 
better syllogisms than yours against your scholastical reason- 
ings—but I do not want to. I ask for proofs from the Fathers 
and what they wrote; you reply with Aristotle and Plato, or 
even your new doctors. Against them I set up the [Galilean] 
fishermen, with their straightforward utterances, their true 
wisdom and their apparent foolishness. I will disclose that 
mystery of godliness that St Paul looked on as such strong 
evidence. I will make foolishness of your wisdom. with the 
words “Leave these vain matters alone. If anyone proclaims 
a gospel to you other than the gospel you have received, let 
him be accursed.” Thus will you be brought to confusion, and 
I shall glory in the glory of my fathers, for the Cross has not 
lost its power, even though the preaching of it seems foolish- 
ness to some. 


The West had passed “from symbol to dialectic”, to use a 
chapter-heading from Fr de Lubac’s Corpus Mysticum. In the 
end the clash between the two mentalities was made worse, 
for in the fourteenth century the East, faithful to its tradition, 
evolved a theology of deification which the West in its turn 
was unable to grasp. 
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In Chapter IV we have spoken of the mystery of deifica- 
tion: Gregory Palamas sought to defend it as a profound 
reality. According to him, God, while remaining himself, 
absolutely unknowable, imparts his own life to his creature, 
man, through the divine revealing act, his “energy”. Faithful 
to the spirit of the Greek Fathers, of St Gregory Nazianzen 
and the other Cappadocians, and especially of Maximus, 
Palamas distinguished God’s essence, absolutely incommuni- 
cable to man or to any other creature, and his “energies”, 
whereby he really communicates himself to his creature. 
God’s life, as communicable, these energies are inseparable 
from the essence and from the three divine Persons, but they 
are distinct from them, to be shared by man, to transform 
him in soul and body, to transfigure him: they are the light 
that irradiated Christ’s countenance at the transfiguration. 

The opponents of Palamas, Barlaam in particular, accused 
him of introducing a duality into the Godhead. If the energy 
is distinct from the essence, are there not two Gods? Follow- 
ing Barlaam, the West failed properly to understand the 
spiritual preoccupations that underlay the Palamite position, 
and was soon seeing it as a negation of God’s unity and 
simplicity. As with the Filioque, it was a case of tragic mis- 
understanding. At bottom, Palamas meant to uphold the very 
thing that the West was affirming, namely, the existence of 
a transcendent God who effectively imparts himself to man 
without ceasing to be purely himself. 

To say that the divine essence is incommunicable and un- 
knowable is simply to state the inadequacy of our knowledge 
of and participation in the divine life, the vast distance which, 
even within the deeps of deification, lies between God and 
his creatures. What saves Palamas is what St Thomas per- 
ceived, the authenticity of a communication of divine life that 
is effectively ours, yet excluding pantheism as well as mere 
externalism. And the assertion of the uncreated light, so 
disconcerting at first sight, is simply the assertion of the 
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transfiguring of bodies by charity, more or less adumbrated 
by the West in the idea of charity as the form of the virtues. 

Unfortunately, the spiritual contexts of the two doctrinal 
developments, Western and Eastern, were so different that all 
real discussion was impossible; only in our own time can a 
detailed study make it clear, on the one hand, that in St 
Thomas himself the theology of the Trinity puts the Persons 
in the forefront (as the Greek Fathers rightly desired), and 
on the other, that Palamite theology reflects the essential 
preoccupations of the Eastern tradition. 

This mutual incomprehension was doubtless aggravated by 
the fact that there were some far-reaching differences in the 
ecclesiological climate. 


Ecclesiological dissimilarities 


Fundamentally, the conception of the mystery of the 
Church was the same in East and West; but at the canonical 
level and in the relations between Church and State it was 
not “lived” in the same way. 

The fact is that there was a tension between East and 
West from the time of Pope St Leo I, who rejected the 28th 
canon of the Council of Chalcedon which assimilated the 
ecclesiological to the political order. It is true that, at any 
rate until the eighth century, the popes had to come to terms 
with the Eastern attitude, but they were never pleased that 
the imperial authority should govern the Church’s external 
life. They always repudiated the principle so clearly enunci- 
ated by the patriarch Neilos in 1380: “The authority of the 
basileus by law rules over visible external things; the Church 
is concerned with inward things, those of the soul.” 

For the Roman Church, the whole of the ecclesial, canoni- 
cal and magisterial order was based on the soliditas of the 
Leader of the apostles; but for Byzantium everything, even 
the prerogatives of the bishop of Rome, depended on the 


emperor. 
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The Church in the East in fact was settled amid conditions 
that were properly Byzantine. Little by little she accommo- 
dated herself to a state of semi-dependence, and accorded 
the emperor an excessively favourable position in all that 
concerned the Church’s life, her external life anyway. The 
cultural situation of the Byzantine empire as the continuation 
of the Roman empire in a measure explains this attitude; be- 
cause of the continuity of Byzantine civilization with that of 
antiquity, there existed in the East a lay élite, a body of 
cultivated lay officials. But in the West, after the imperial 
Roman system had collapsed under the barbarian invasions, 
the Church, clerics and monks, had taken over the work of 
civilization, which in a sense she herself constituted. 

For centuries Rome had claimed a primacy over the 
Churches as a whole, as is attested by the strong acts of 
Popes Siricius (384-98), Innocent I (401-17), Zosimus (417-— 
18), Boniface I (418-22), and the universal claims of Leo I 
(440-61), Gelasius (492-6), Hormisdas (514-23) and Gregory 
the Great (590-604) are well known. And the East seems 
never to have seriously questioned this primacy, unless when 
Rome chose to intervene directly—without being invited— 
in the life of the Eastern Church. Rome declared herself to be 
“ruler of the Church everywhere” in virtue of a divine calling. 
The West, then, saw the apostolic Roman See as the criterion 
of truth, whereas the East found that criterion in the tradition 
of the whole Church as expressed in the communion of the 
Churches with one another, especially when meeting together 
in council. 

In accordance with their conception of the Church as the 
earthly showing-forth of heavenly realities, the Easterners 
were much less concerned with apostolic authority than witb 
apostolic faith, disclosed and expressed in history by the 
instruments of the Holy Spirit. They were less conscious than 
the West of the universal aspect, so that in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries Byzantium was continually criticizing 
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the absolutism, centralizing and fiscal policy of the Roman 
curia, which had been foreshadowed by Pope Gregory VII's 
reform, In Eastern eyes, the Roman Church had cut herself 
Af from the community which the ancient Church formed 
by adding to it an external principle, perhaps more humanly 
efficient, but destructive of the nature of that community. By 
#0 doing she had harmed the brotherhood of the Churches 
and introduced servitude and subjection. In 469, when the 
papal legate declared that Rome was the source and ruler 
of the Church throughout the world, the Byzantine bishops 
told the patriarch Ignatius and the emperor Basil that they 
had done ill to hand over the Church of Constantinople as 
4 servant to her mistress, Rome; and in the fourteenth cen- 
tury Neilos Kabasiias saw the cause of the schism in the 
opposition between two ways of settling doctrinal questions, 
by means of councils and by means of decrees from Rome 
decisive in themselves. 

The development of Wesiern theology which, after the 
great religious movement aroused by the Council] of Trent, 
led to the definition of the pope’s primacy at the first Council 
of the Vatican, made the rift wider still. In the heat of con- 
troversy, Easterners came often to deny the Roman primacy 
wholly and entirely, for all that it had been acknowledged in 
the East for centuries. 

Yet more, the Protestant Reformation and its outcome, and 
then the consequences of rationalism and the French revolu- 
tion, seemed to Easterners to justify their own point of view. 
In a passage that well sums up the Eastern attitude, Ivan 
Kireyevsky declared that “from the Latin world’s preference 
for logical reason there came dissociation, and dissociation 
led to scholasticizing of the faith, then to philosophy apart 
from the f2ith”. The three factors which gave Catholicism its 
modern appearance, scholasticism, reform, rationality, have 
in fact remained foreign to the East, which continued to be 
faithful to the tradition of the Fathers, preserving a balance 
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of values which was, as a whole, common to both East and 
West till the eleventh century. 

Here again no doubt the conflict was not insoluble: the 
Easterners were right to cling to the fellowship of the 
Churches, but they were wrong, in rejecting a particular way 
of exercising the Roman primacy, to reject that primacy 
itself; the Westerners did not give enough importance to the 
fellowship of the Churches, the popes by their interventions 
having saved the life of the Churches and the episcopate 
itself. The truth is that the values defended by East and West 
respectively were complementary, not contradictory. Un- 
happily the two religious worlds were yet again not ready to 
understand one another “in depth”. At the time in which we 
are living it appears that a real “dialogue” is possible; we 
shall return to this in our last chapter. 


CHAP e ish Riv, 1 ot 


HISTORICAL PRESSURES 
AND RELIGIOUS 
DEVIATIONS 


The break with the West and the failure of the Florentine 
union, aggravated by the pressure of events (the fall of Con- 
stantinople, the Turkish occupation, the increasing power of 
the Western world), led the Christian East to turn in on 
itself, a defensive response which registered the determination 
of the Orthodox to keep their true personality despite their 
tragic position. This resulted in a certain fanaticism, which 
was exacerbated by the sometimes clumsy proselytism and 
lack of understanding shown by certain missioners, both 
Catholic and Protestant. The dialogue which ought to have 
taken place between the two traditions, Latin and Eastern— 
which would have had its chance in the fourteenth century— 
was compromised for hundreds of years. 


OPPOSITION TO THE WEST 


The East was greatly strengthened in its opposition to the 
Latin West by the fact that it had that fullness of Christian 
vision given in the incomparable treasure of the liturgy and 
the Fathers, which had always been the living tangible ex- 
pression of its defence of Christian faith and unity. The full 
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vision had come about at the end of an immense effort to 
absorb the culture of the eastern Mediterranean basin, at 
the end, too, of an immense effort on behalf of the Church’s 
unity, After the separation of the Persian, Armenian, Syrian 
and Coptic Churches, Byzantium had been the stronghold 
of unity and, by introducing her own rite and canon law into 
all the Churches that were faithful to Orthodoxy, she en- 
deavoured to get rid of diversity of rites, which seemed a 
special threat to ecclesial unity. Polarized by this effort for 
the unification and defence of Orthodoxy, she became, as 
has been said, shut up within her own tradition, and saw 
Rome as a Church which, a little like the Armenian and 
other Monophysite Churches, wanted to escape from this 
unity which she, Byzantium, was building up. Thus she came 
to identify the faith with the practice she had canonized; the 
great canonist Theodore Balsamon was to write in the twelfth 
century: “All the Churches of God must follow the usages of 
New Rome, that is, Constantinople, and celebrate the holy 
mysteries according to the tradition of the great teachers and 
religious luminaries, the holy John Chrysostom and Basil.” 

The longer the rupture went on the harder the opposition 
became, and aspects of thought and life incompatible with 
the Western tradition, and especially with Rome herself, 
were accentuated. Rome was regarded as more and more 
succumbing to the delusion of secular power and as seeking 
to bring the world into subjection. The East welcomed the 
difficulties that the Renaissance and the Reformation brought 
as a justification of its own position, and its anti-Latin griey- 
ances even allowed a certain infiltration of Protestant ideas, 
which fundamentally were obnoxious to the East. 

Holding it off in this way, the East could not profit from 
the spiritual experience the West was acquiring through her 
contacts with the modern world; and so the controversy with 
the Catholic Church more and more took on a pattern of 
suspicion and contempt, a closing of the ways of the heart— 
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which were also the ways of unity. Religious opposition was 
Strengthened by the fact that the Byzantine heritage was 
playing an historically important part and the cultural worlds 
of East and West were growing ever more different. 


THE BYZANTINE HERITAGE 


The defeat of Iconoclasm, marked by the Feast of Ortho- 
doxy in 843, was the moment when the Eastern Church com- 
pleted its triumph by putting the Byzantine empire at the 
service of religion. For the future the empire had no other 
meaning than to serve Christianity. In the Epanagoge (ninth 
century) it was said that “the emperor must above all be 
distinguished by his orthodoxy and piety, he must know the 
dogmas of the Holy Trinity and the definitions that relate 
to salvation through the Incarnation of our Lord Jesus 
Christ”. The parallelism and balance of the two powers, that 
patriarch and emperor were “the constituent and essential 
elements in the state”, was an axiom repeated over and over 
again. 

But the triumph had deplorable consequences; Church and 
Empire came to be considered as two absolutes, two perfect 
entities, henceforth to realize an harmonious, unsurpassable 
perfection. That meant the leaving of the world of progress, 
of the quest for truth, of activity, for a world of contempla- 
tion (theoria), settling down into a false eternity and rejecting 
history in favour of eschatology. For the empire, wholly a 
product of history, was ceasing to be a thing of this world in 
order to become a necessary condition of the life of the 
Church on earth. 

This antihistorical attitude of Byzantium was, as the Ortho- 
dox scholar Fr Alexander Schmemann puts it, “Byzantium’s 
great mistake”. History did not let itself be relegated to a 
parenthesis and it blew theoria to pieces, Universalism was a 
quality of the Church, yes, but it was also and necessarily an 
essential condition of the theocratic ideal. Unfortunately, when 
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the rallying-cry “There is only one Christian basileus for the 
whole universe” became current, it was already falsified, for 
the empire was shrinking like a woollen glove and it soon 
covered only Asia Minor, Greece and southern Italy. Ab- 
sorbed in their contemplation, the Byzantines took no account 
of this disastrous fact, which, according to them, was power- 
less to destroy “its people’s” eternal politeuma, government. 
Under history’s blows—the estrangement from the Latin 
West and, after the Arab invasion, the loss of the empire’s 
Semitic subjects—the Byzantines by degrees withdrew them- 
selves. Just as the kingdom of Israel lasted until the coming 
of Christ, so, the patriarch Photius had already said, we be- 
lieve that the empire will belong to us, Greeks, until the 
Lord’s second coming. And so, paradoxically, universalism, 
the basis of theocracy, became nationalistic, and then a Greek 
messianism. This bore heavily on the relations between 
Greeks and Slavs, then found its way into Russian thought, 
and eventually into the thought of other Orthodox peoples. 
Historical circumstances arose still further to worsen these 
involuntary developments of the Byzantine myth. After the 
Council of Florence and the fall of Constantinople, Greek 
Orthodoxy had to concentrate all its forces on defending 
itself, identified with the national idea, from the threats of 
Islam on the one hand and Catholicism on the other. It was 
at this time that the equating of Hellenism (in the national 
Greek sense) and Christianity was first heard of. With the 
capture of Constantinople by the Turks, the patriarch of the 
city became in fact ethnarch, governor of his people. The 
bishops greeted him as “our Sovereign, Emperor and Patri- 
arch”, and to his religious duties was added civil authority 
over all Christians in the Ottoman dominions. This was one 
of the privileges that Mohammed II in person had conferred 
on Gennadios Skholarios when giving him investiture: “Be 
patriarch,” said the sultan, “keep our friendship, and all the 
rights of your predecessors shall be yours.” The official posi- 
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tion as ethnarch unhappily involved the Greek patriarchs in 
the general corruption of the Turkish Porte, and led to the 
gradual extension of their authority over the other Orthodox 
centres, and the identification of Orthodoxy with Hellenism 
was too often the beneficiary. Slavs and Arabs suffered many 
vexations at the hands of the dominant Greeks (the Bulgars, 
for example, were given a Greek primate). Naturally enough, 
Greek nationalism stirred up Slav nationalism in response, 
which broke out into the open whenever there was a favour- 
able opportunity. So, in the nineteenth century, there was the 
Bulgarian schism and the formation of self-contained (auto- 
cephalous) Churches on a national basis, Churches estab- 
lished in an atmosphere of rivalry and hostility between the 
different peoples concerned. 

The Church of Russia, being free from the Turkish yoke, 
could have reacted against all this. But Russia too let herself 
be led away by the Byzantine mirage. With her theory of 
Moscow as the Third Rome, she evolved a national theocratic 
system no less absolute than that of Byzantium: “There is in 
the world only one Russian Orthodox Tsar, like Noah in the 
ark, ... who rules Christ’s Church and stands for Orthodoxy.” 
The Russian theocracy was infected with messianic national- 
ism from its birth. All the empires had fallen and the Russian 
people had been singled out for a special mission in which 
world history would find its fulfilment, and “after that we look 
to see the Kingdom which will never end”. 

Thus identified with its national setting, the Russian 
Church at the beginning of the eighteenth century was domesti- 
cated by Peter the Great; in 1721 he abolished the patriarchy, 
and in its place imposed a Holy Governing Synod. This 
famous ecclesiastical constitution was drawn up, in spite of 
the protests of Stephen Yavortsky, metropolitan of Riazan, 
by Theophan Prokopovich, a Catholic who had become 
Orthodox and who was full of Lutheran ideas. It gave the 
government of the Church to the synod, which in fact was 
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a committee of bishops appointed by the tsar and presided 
over in his name by a lay official. Thus the bishops were 
turned into senior civil servants, and the Church became a 
department of the imperial State, with very little freedom. 
When the Turks were got rid of early in the nineteenth 
century, the Church of Greece underwent a similar misfor- 
tune. Her constitution was planned partly on that of German 
consistories, but more especially on the Russian synodal 
model, which at least was an Orthodox model, though 
touched by Protestantism. It handed the Church over to the 
State, bound hand and foot, a veritable enslavement, and the 
years since then have been one long fruitless struggle by the 
Greek Church to free itself from an intolerable domination. 
In this way nationalism and nationalist messianism have 
left their mark on the Orthodox Churches; but, as has been 
remarked, the real Balkan problem between Greeks, Serbs 
and Bulgars is not simply a matter of national rivalries but 
rather of national claims to be the successors of Byzantium 
These claims were so strong that at the beginning of the 
present century the Orthodox Churches existed in separation 
from one another, without any real contact; and in our day 
nationalist pressure still lies heavily on them, emphasizing 
the tragic lack of unity in the Orthodox Church as a whole. 
There must be severe criticism of the past—whatever its 
glories—if Orthodoxy is to be able permanently to free itself 
from the compulsions that fetter its progress, Fr Schmemann 
pointed out the way when he wrote not long ago: “I do not 
believe that anyone can deny that one of the facts of the 
Byzantine theocracy that has darkened the history of the 
Orthodox East for a long time has been the development of 
religious nationalism gradually identifying the Church with 
a nation and making her the expression of national life.” 
The West, alas! consciously or unconsciously, helped to 
bring the East on to this dangerous path. We have already 
referred to the Crusades. It is easy to understand that they 
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should have been a determining factor for the Greek world, 
but they were for Russia too. After the crusaders had sacked 
Constantinople and set up a Latin empire in the East, the 
Russians looked on the West as an alien and hostile world. 
In their desperate struggle against the Tartar invaders, they 
became yet more isolated when they found the growing 
menace of Western power, represented by the Teutonic 
Knights and the Swedes, turned against their rear. As in 
Greece, it was at the time when the country was fighting for 
its life between Muslim Asia and the Latin West that the 
Russian Church became the symbol and incarnation of the 
people’s soul. In such an era of enmity and violence, Eastern 
unions with Rome looked like betrayals of Orthodoxy and 
victories for a Western foe. In Russia, for instance, hostility 
towards Catholicism increased at the end of the sixteenth 
century in consequence of the movement, both political and 
religious, which, by the establishment of a united Church in 
Poland, deprived the Orthodox Church of a large body of 
faithful who up till then had been regarded as members of 
the great Russian family. This hostility reached its full 
expression in the supreme struggle of Russia—and of her 
Church, which proclaimed a holy war—with Poland at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. From then on the 
Catholic Church was spontaneously taken to be Russia’s 
worst enemy. 


THE SPIRIT OF ORTHODOXY THREATENED 


These historical pressures might have proved fatal to the 
Orthodox Church had it not been for the amazing hold of 
her liturgical worship. She was able to survive and find 
strength to resist Western influences, thanks to her instinctive 
faithfulness to the truth found in her liturgy and in the writ- 
ings of the Fathers. But she reacted only with difficulty 
and gropingly when the ideas of the Reformation and of the 
Counter-reformation reached her. Faced with Protestant in- 
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filtrations, she succeeded in maintaining the essentials of her 
traditional thought, though its formulations bore marks of 
Western theology: it was the era of the confessions of faith 
of Peter Mogila and Dositheos of Jerusalem. But in breaking 
with the Latin world she had more or less consciously re- 
fused to take part in the dialogue of reason and faith, ex- 
tended to the whole of culture, which was to be characteristic 
of the West; and when the repercussion of these religious and 
intellectual movements made itself felt in the East, the 
Orthodox Church had not got a theology adapted to cope 
with the modern questions. To a considerable extent no doubt 
this explains the influence of Protestant thought, especially in 
Russia from the time of Peter the Great. 

In the circumstances in which Orthodoxy found itself, it 
was in fact difficult to do other than to have recourse to 
Protestant thought, and in the twofold realm of revelation and 
experience to give full weight to what seems to be too 
neglected by Latin theologians, for whom nothing was felt 
but dislike. Moreover, Orthodoxy borrowed Protestant 
weapons to defend itself against Protestantism. Hence the 
Protestant infiltrations into Orthodox theological thought. 
For instance, in the second half of the eighteenth century 
the Russian Church practically adopted certain German 
Protestant theses; and in the following century the ecclesiasti- 
cal academies underwent a progressive “lutheranization”, 
generally by means of translations of Harnack, Sohm and 
Zahm. And it is perhaps not generally sufficiently appreci- 
ated how much the Protestant criticism of Catholicism did 
to prepare the ground for the penetration of eighteenth- 
century French philosophical ideas into the Orthodox world, 
(Greek as well as Russian: yet it is a fact. 

The effect these influences had shows the weakness of 
Orthodox thought when confronted by the modern world. It 
was able to keep the great patristic tradition in essential 
matters, but it was hardly able to face up to modern prob- 
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lems in all their complexity. One has only to notice how 
many Orthodox in the nineteenth century, such as Pharma- 
kidis, who drew up the constitution of the Church of Greece, 
more or less consciously professed a sort of ecclesiastical 
“modernism”, which finds no difficulty in dissociating faith 
from the constitution of the Church. What made itself pain- 
fully felt was the lack of an ecclesiastical magisterium to be 
really exercised, one able to distinguish what is essential 
from what is accessory in the whole tradition (the various 
Orthodox Churches, limited by their national outlook, were 
very rarely able to unify their efforts of thought and action). 
Theologians had not got the instruments necessary for dis- 
tinguishing the different levels of value in tradition. And no 
doubt they were hindered, more or less consciously, from 
working out a solid body of thought on this matter by the 
fact that they would have found it necessary, spontaneously 
as it were, to acknowledge certain fundamentally Catholic 
standpoints. 

We will cite here only the problem presented to the Ortho- 
dox conscience by translations of the Bible into modern 
Greek or Russian, enabling the faithful to have more direct 
contact with God’s word. The Orthodox Church has no 
objection to such translation in itself, but in the Greek 
world she had to forbid it in practice in order to avoid the 
spread of protestantizing ideas. A conservative theologian of 
the nineteenth century, [konomos, pointed out that the whole 
life of an Orthodox Christian is directed by the Church, and 
that no translation ought to be allowed to lessen this neces- 
sary experience. But he was not able wholly to keep out the 
translations made by other Orthodox teachers. A Russian 
translation of the Bible, for which the Holy Synod was 
responsible, did not appear till the end of the nineteenth 
century; several Bible societies helped in its diffusion, the 
chief one being the Russian Bible Society, which was derived 
directly from the British and Foreign Bible Society. The text 
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of this popular edition was approved by the Holy Synod; 
the deuterocanonical books and fragments were omitted from 
It. 

This lack of theological thought and understanding also 
explains why Orthodoxy was unable to prevent certain im- 
portant schisms, notably those of the Russian Raskol, in- 
volving a large part of the population, and of the Greek 
Palaiohimerologites. In writing of “The Mystery Revealed” 
in Chapter II, above, enough has been said about the advan- 
tages of a liturgical formation which takes man in his entirety, 
and dwells on God’s greatness and the gratuitousness of 
salvation, as on the superabundance of divine mercy. But we 
also pointed out that public worship as conceived by the 
Eastern Church entails a danger of stopping short at external 
forms, at observances and symbols, without perceiving their 
value and meaning. This was what happened in the case of 
these two schisms. 

In the seventeenth century the Russian patriarchs Philaret, 
Josaphat and Joseph undertook a correction of the Sla- 
vonic liturgical books, and when in 1652 Patriarch Nikon 
altered the principles of the revision, a hurricane was stirred 
up. The Raskolniky got the impression that tradition itself 
was at stake; their respect for every single word of the 
liturgy extended to its every gesture, down to the tiniest 
detail of the old ways, in a blind fidelity to what they thought 
was the Church’s teaching: and accordingly they broke with 
the official Church. When death had taken the bishops and 
priests who had thrown in their lot with them, the separatists 
found themselves without clergy, and this critical situation 
provoked a further schism. Some, by means of trickery and 
simony, had men ordained by bishops of the official Church: 
these are the popovtsy. The others refused to admit the 
validity of ordination by bishops of the tsarist Church and 
preferred to do without clergy altogether: these are the bez- 
popovtsy, lay people who pray together in their homes or in 
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little chapels under the presidency of an elder; but from a 
theological point of view they continue to recognize, at any 
rate in principle, the Church’s organization and sacraments, 
the cultus of saints and most of her ritual practices. 

An analogous schism took place in Greece after 1923, when 
the archbishop of Athens, in agreement moreover with the 
patriarch of Constantinople and Alexandria, adopted the 
Gregorian calendar. Thereupon nearly a million people 
separated from the official Church and refused to be recon- 
ciled in spite of all the persecution and annoyances to which 
they were subjected. 

The same sort of thing happened at the beginning of this 
century, when Joachim III of Constantinople was unable to 
make any headway with reforms that he wanted in order to 
make Orthodoxy more adaptable to conditions in the modern 
world. 

Another thing is that the absence of a normative authority, 
at the levels of higher and contemporaneous education, to 
direct the use and study of the Bible outside the liturgy has 
left a relatively open field for the activities of certain move- 
ments imported from abroad, and for the development of the 
“mystical” tendencies of the Russian people. 

The rationalist sects of Novgorod in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries were a Russian echo of the Hussite agitations 
in Bohemia. Later on they took the form of a protest against 
Orthodox ceremonialism, to which they opposed a worship 
“in spirit and in truth”, outside all organized ecclesial life. 
There were further developments in various directions due 
to the teaching and influence of Mennonite German settlers. 
Eventually certain Protestant bodies, notably the Baptists, 
made their appearance in Russia and spread considerably at 
the end of last century: there too their object was to bear 
witness to a personal finding of Christ, beyond all ceremonial 
and observance. 

Finally, certain Manichean tendencies found a particularly 
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suitable soil in Russia, because of a dualistic inclination that 
was present for centuries throughout the Byzantine world. 
These explain cases of collective suicide that occurred in the 
time of Peter the Great. 

It is saddening to see how quickly Orthodox peoples 
succumb to sectarian missionary efforts; at the close of the 
nineteenth century Russian statistics reported that a quarter 
of the population belonged to sects. 


In the realm of Christian life and worship, as well as in 
matters of doctrine, the Orthodox Church needs a real unify- 
ing centre, a magisterium able to curb abuses, to enforce 
necessary reforms, to encourage new influences raised up by 
the Spirit, to keep men’s minds turned in the direction of 
measures and movements that are in accord with Christian 
truth. Because of this lack, the Orthodox Church has not been 
able to bear the witness in the world that could be rightly 
expected of her. At the same time, she must not be blamed 
too severely for some of these inadequacies and deviations, 
for certainly we of the West share responsibility for them 
in the degree that we have failed to understand the Christian 
East. The fact that she has kept her liturgical tradition, alive 
and unimpaired, is so great a benefaction that we have to 
be deeply grateful to our Orthodox brothers; and it is faith- 
fulness to this living tradition that has made possible the 
renewals of life that we see amongst them at the present 
time. 


CH AP TER LX 


MODERN RENEWAL 
AND ORTHODOX 
CONSCIOUSNESS 


As is to be expected, the renewal of Orthodoxy in our day 
comes from the Church’s patristic and liturgical resources, 
lived by the monks. 


THE MONASTIC RENEWAL 


Towards the end of the eighteenth century there were three 
men, friends of one another, who had the distinction of 
determining to restore and carry on the hesychast tradition: 
they were Athanasius of Paros, Makarios of Corinth and 
Nicodemus the Hagiorite (i.e. of Mount Athos). When in 
1782 the last-named published in Venice a big collection 
of patristic texts about prayer, the Philokalia, he was un- 
knowingly preparing Orthodoxy for a far-reaching movement 
of renewal when face to face with problems set by the fol- 
lowing century. 

He and his friends were the spiritual guides of a group of 
Athonite monks, advocates of frequent holy communion, 
whom their opponents dubbed “hut-dwellers”; and after suf- 
fering persecution of various kinds they had to leave Mount 
Athos. They scattered over Greece, preaching their ideas, 
particularly in Thessaly, Epirus, Peloponnesus and the 
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islands. One of these fugitive monks was Niphon the Chris- 
tian, who went to the island of Lipso near Patmos, and there 
established a monastery, with Makarios of Corinth and others. 
Going on to Ikaria, Niphon started a new monastery there, 
and then went to Skiathos where, with Gregory Hatzistamatis, 
he laid the foundations of the well-known monastery of the 
Annunciation. This became a favourite haunt of two distin- 
guished lay writers, Alexander Papadiamandis and Alexander 
Moraitidis, the nineteenth-century singers of the great flower- 
ing of spiritual life induced by the hesychast movement. 
Though they were less famous than their Russian contempo- 
raries, Dostoevsky and Gogol (themselves showing the influ- 
ence of the startsy), the two Alexanders filled a completely 
equivalent rdle amongst the Greeks. 

This “philocalian” current at length welled up again on 
Mount Athos, and the monasteries affected by it, such as 
Gregoriou, Dionysiou and Hagiou Pavlou, are still reason- 
ably flourishing. Thanks to Fr Gabriel, abbot of Dionysiou, 
and to another monk of the same house, Fr Theoklitos 
(author of Between Heaven and Earth, on Nicodemus the 
Hagiorite), the attention of the Greek world has in our day 
been drawn to the deep significance of monasticism for the 
life of the Church. Another monastery, that of Longovarda 
on Paros, directed by Fr Philotheos Zervakos (author of 
such spiritual works as The Pilgrim, The Apology for Mona- 
chism, The Spiritual Guide to Palestine and Sinai), is by its 
quiet but effective example a fine testimony to the persistence 
of the great contemplative tradition that lies at the heart of 
Orthodoxy. 

The hesychast movement has also left its mark on the 
religious life of the isle of Patmos, where Fr Amphilokhios, 
the spiritual father of many of the clergy, has formed a com- 
munity of nuns who conduct a girls’ orphanage, and he looks 
forward to the founding of an international monastic order 
for apostolic work. 

A similar monastic revival took place in the Russian 
Church, its father being the starets Paissy Velichkovsky 
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(1722-94), a Ukrainian by birth. Having spent the greater 
part of his life on Mount Athos and in a Moldavian monas- 
tery, he visited monastic communities in Russia and urged 
them to return to the great patristic traditions. He fought 
unceasingly against laxity and ignorance and was a tireless 
translator of books, founding a veritable school of transla- 
tion to provide a solid basis for the study of monastic litera- 
ture drawn from its source in the Eastern Fathers. Thus the 
Russian monasteries opened the way for the studies of the 
four great ecclesiastical academies, which produced the 
complete Russian translation of the works of the Greek 
Fathers. 

But it was perhaps yet more by his reorganization of 
actual monastic life that Fr Paissy transformed the Russian 
scene. He recommended that directors of conscience should 
be chosen from among the most respected monks without 
reference to their occupation or official position. This meant 
the withdrawal of spiritual direction from the permanent con- 
trol of ecclesiastical authorities who were “tied up” with the 
government or of civil authorities. This explains the impres- 
sive renaissance of Russian monasticism during the nineteenth 
century: its influence spread far beyond the walls of the 
monasteries to lay society, over which the official church 
had lost all control. More still, the Russian Church herself 
was soon undergoing a process of regeneration, for the 
bishops were always chosen from among the monks and they 
came out of their monasteries full of spiritual energy. They 
began to dream of casting off the shackles that bound them 
to the State. 

During the last century, too, the tradition of prayer of the 
heart was perpetuated in the monasteries of Rumania. It 
underwent a notable revival thanks to Rumanian theological 
activity in the twentieth century and, thus associated with an 
authentic theology, its vitality is evidenced by the notes in 
the Rumanian edition of the Philokalia, which make use of 
the writings of, for instance, Maurice Blondel and Jacques 
Maritain. 
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At length this movement reached the Levant. About 1949 
a community of nuns was installed in the monastery of St 
James, a former abbey of the Frankish crusaders, near Tripoli 
in Lebanon. Monks from Jerusalem, Fr Lev Gillet and 
Russian nuns from France were concerned in this foundation. 
At the end of 1957 monks were established in a new com- 
munity at Dair al-Harf, Monastery of the Pine Trees. These 
two communities are associated with local ecumenical activity 
and are in contact with Catholic religious, the Little Sisters 
of Jesus and the Dominicanesses at Beirut, and with the 
Protestant sisters of Grandchamp. 

The monastic movement of the nineteenth century is thus 
seen to be an essential contribution to the inward reawaken- 
ing in the Orthodox Church. Surely it is not merely by chance 
that it is also the source of the theological renewal and, in 
all likelihood, of the revival of preaching as well. 


THE THEOLOGICAL RENEWAL 


The revival of Russian theology, and thence of all modern 
Orthodox theology, came also from the Fathers, thanks to 
two laymen, I. V. Kireyevsky (f 1856) and A. S. Khomyakov 
(+ 1860). Kireyevsky found his first source of inspiration in 
the faith of the Eastern Church and in the spiritual experi- 
ence of the ontological transformation of one’s being by 
divine grace, in the experience of man being transfigured and 
made a new creature in the Church. He regarded the follow- 
ing as his masters: Isaac the Syrian, author of “the most pro- 
found and penetrating of philosophical writings”, St Makarios 
of Egypt, Abba Dorotheos. St John Climacus, SS. Barsa- 
nuphius and John of Gaza, the startsy of Optina Pustyn and, 
above all, Father Makarios. Thus he came into the “philo- 
calian” movement begun by Nicodemus the Hagiorite, and 
so into the great tradition which flowered with the Palamite 
movement in the fourteenth century. 

Kireyevsky’s aim was to develop patristic teaching and the 
Eastern religious tradition in such a way that it should 
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“correspond with the present state of knowledge and with the 
exigencies and questionings of the modern mind”, by getting 
over the “morbid contradiction between reason and belief, 
between inner convictions and outward living”. He attempted 
a “reconciliation of faith and reason” capable of “confirming 
spiritual truth in its obvious primacy over natural truth, of 
raising natural truth to its proper relation to spiritual truth, 
and of uniting the two truths in one living body of thought”. 

The preoccupation of Kireyevsky’s philosophy is summed 
up in a sentence: “Spiritual communion of every Christian in 
the fullness of the Church.” In the quest for a living com- 
munion in the fullness of truth, he sought to show how each 
person lives the mystery of the Church by making his own, 
in her, the redemption that Christ effected, and how, in 
consequence of that, it is possible to find an authentic interpre- 
tation of the whole of history, more especially of Western 
history. 

Khomyakov, for his part, received his inspiration from 
the overflowing mystical, liturgical and patristic wisdom 
of the Eastern Church. Following the Fathers, living in the 
Church, he sought “to open the whole field of its possibilities 
to the human intellect, whilst leaving it free to develop 
autonomously. ... The philosophical sciences, considered as 
a living whole, necessarily start from faith and come back to 
it; simultaneously, they give freedom to the mind and vital 
strength, and fullness to interior knowledge.” His basic prin- 
ciple was that “Truth cannot be attained by the mind in 
isolation; it can be attained only by a union of minds held 
together by love.” It was in consequence of such patristic 
points of view that these two writers gave new life to Eastern 
theology, with their emphasis on the fact that the only way of 
entering into contact with divine realities is by taking part 
in the Church’s life. Khomyakov wrote: 

Godhead alone can understand God and the infinity of his 


wisdom. We must have Christ living in us if we are to draw 
near to his throne. The Church alone has the right and the 
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ability to behold the Majesty that is on high and to penetrate 
his mysteries—the Church that is holy and everlasting, the 
living tabernacle of the divine Spirit, bearing Christ within 
herself, her Saviour and her Head, joined to him by bonds 
closer than human words can express or human minds con- 
ceive....The fullness of the churchly spirit is neither some- 
thing collective nor something abstract; it is the Spirit of God 
who knows himself and cannot not know himself. 


In fact, the subject of knowledge of supreme values is 
simply the Church. She is “the revelation of the Holy Spirit 
to the answering love of Christians, she is the love which 
draws them to the Father through his incarnate Word, Jesus 
our Lord”. She is the “vital principle and, in the spiritual 
sense, aS a spiritual community, she is a living body—but 
only in the spiritual sense”. The Church is, then, in her 
whole being, truth and freedom. She is “the inheritance of 
spiritual life handed down from the apostles”: better still, 
she is “the continuing revelation, inspired by God’s Spirit”. 

The Church is not an authority...for authority is some- 

thing outside us. The Church is not an authority, she is Truth. 
... Neither God nor Christ nor his Church is authority, which 
is an external thing. They are Truth: they are the Christian’s 
life, his inner life, more alive in him than his beating heart 
and the blood coursing in his veins; but they are his life only 
in so far as he himself lives the universal life of love and 
oneness, the Church’s life (Khomyakoy). 


The Church, “unity of grace” living in the profusion of 
rational creatures whe yield to that grace, opens out man 
to inward perfection and the divine vision, that is, to faith. 
Because she bears within herself those forces of freedom and 
unity to which the mystery of man’s freedom in the Saviour 
Christ is entrusted, the Church is the highest possibility of 
human understanding. 

These views are indeed partial and one-sided—they couid 
lead to pure “congregationalism”. But they brought about a 
theological awakening. 
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All Kireyevsky’s and Khomyakov’s work was sustained by 
the prospect of creating a real Christian philosophy, thor- 
oughly grounded in the patristic past and wide open to the 
future and to the business of integrating all human thought. 
Thus Kireyevsky wrote: 


In the last chapter of this development, love of Western 
culture and love of our culture meet in a single love, a single 
trend towards one living universal Christian civilization. When 
they disown one another, the two cultures become lop-sided. 
The aim of the creative culture of the future would be that the 
highest principles of the Orthodox Church should sway Euro- 
pean culture, not supplanting it but embracing it in its whole- 
ness, the totality of its highest significance and final develop- 
ment. [And again:] Orthodox culture must be extended to the 
whole intellectual development of the modern world so that, 
being enriched by contemporary knowledge, Christian truth 
may the more completely and triumphantly show forth its 
sovereignty over the relative truths of human reason. [And 
Khomyakov in turn said:] The profound, living and unadulter- 
ated philosophy of the holy Fathers provides the seed of a 
higher philosophical principle; simply by cultivating it in 
conformity with the present state of knowledge, with the 
present requirements and problems of reason, a new science 
of the intellect would be attained. 


For Kireyevsky as for Khomyakov “the business of philo- 
sophy is becoming that of all intellectual life”, since it is a 
question of making a synthesis of Orthodox culture with the 
best acquirements of modern culture, or of transforming 
them by taking them up into the world of faith. This philo- 
sophy, or more exactly, theology, contained in embryonic 
form all the features which came to dominate modern Ortho- 
dox thought. 

As method, participation in the Church’s life as the neces- 
sary condition of theological thought, or, as one might say, 
“ecclesiality”, governs all the thought of our two authors. 
Christian love, as the ontological bond between personal 
beings that conditions their transfiguration, enfolds all intel- 
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lectual effort. Its natural corollary is Christian Hellenism, in- 
asmuch as the thought of the Fathers, and of the Greek 
Fathers in particular, represents the normative Christian 
endeavour to achieve this complete assimilation of human 
thought. The ideal at which this philosophy aims is an integ- 
ral, organic and universal knowledge, in a personalist setting 
that engages all man’s faculties—spiritual faculties, sense 
experience, rational thought, perception of beauty, moral 
sense and religious contemplation—in order to grasp the 
real being of the world and of the suprarational truths relat- 
ing to God. By embracing all intellectual topics, by opening 
such wide vistas to religious research, by throwing light on 
them from within by ascetical labour and an ecclesial life, 
Kireyevsky and Khomyakov endeavoured to be heralds to 
the world of the good news of freedom in oneness. 

This forward-looking creative movement, seeking for an 
answer to every question in the ecclesial consciousness as 
such, nevertheless had the support of a school of thought 
that was already old in Russia. It is enough to mention the 
names of Odoevsky, Chaadaev and Gogol. Chaadaev was 
doubtless the first to build up a theology of culture in its 
historical development, itself part of a veritable ecclesiology, 
and a theology of participation in the historical process in 
association with the Church in her sacred aspect. Gogol, too, 
declared that the Orthodox Church had kept an integrated 
vision of life: not only had man’s heart and soul retained 
in her the breadth of their untrammelled horizon, but his 
reason, with all its religious aspects, had done so as well: 


Only the Church is able to unravel every knot, answer every 
question, solve all our puzzles....In the midst of our earth 
there is a mediator, unseen by some eyes: our Church.... In 
her are the principle and direction of the new order of things, 
and the more I use my heart, my understanding and my mind 
to fathom her, the more am I struck by the marvellous possi- 
bility she provides for the reconciling of the contradictions 
that the Western Church is at present incapable of removing 
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.. She has only succeeded in setting Christ’s manhood at a 
distance. 


And Odoevsky averred that “In the holy threefold union of 
faith, science and art you will find that tranquillity for which 
your fathers prayed”. 

These thinkers, then, looked for the creation of a new order 
for the world, in which everyone would see Orthodoxy in the 
full light of her universal sovereign significance. This Chris- 
tian philosophy was the expectation of, the prophetical long- 
ing for, a manifestation of Orthodoxy and a new vision of 
culture as a whole. 

This theme of all-inclusiveness and community in the 
Church (sobornost) has been carried on by contemporary 
Orthodox theology (as has that of dialogue with the West 
and with the modern world). For Fr Bulgakov, sobornost 
became the very essence of Orthodoxy. “Orthodoxy is a una- 
nimity, a synthesis of authority and freedom which draws 
Christians together. It is the liberty in love which unites be- 
lievers. The word sobornost expresses all that; it is the indi- 
vidual spirit merged into the unity of ‘many in one’, it is the 
‘T grounded in the ‘we’.” 

Vladimir Solovyov was the beginner of research into 
Sophia, which is the divine idea, the object of God’s love, 
love’s love, the organic unity of the ideas of all created 
beings. And here Fr Florensky and Fr Bulgakov reached 
conceptions which became the object of very lively discussion 
indeed. More recently some theologians, Fr Afanassiev among 
them, have worked out a theology of the eucharistic Church. 
According to them, each local Church as a eucharistic com- 
munity is the Catholic Church, God’s Church in her fullness. 
In the making-present of the one unique Sacrifice, the Church 
is the community gathered together for the Eucharist and by 
the Eucharist, concretely ruled by Christ, Head of his Body. 

Each local Church is led by a bishop, as vicar and high- 
priest holding the place of Christ; and the Church is grounded, 
as on an immovable rock, on the confession of Christ’s 
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divinity made by St Peter and by every bishop as head of 
the eucharistic community. At the same time the bishop 
belongs to the episcopal collegium, though this common 
membership does not exclude the priority of one Church over 
others. This is a grace which God confers on one of the 
local Churches, consisting in a charism of testifying in the 
Church’s name to what happens in the Church herself. So 
each Church is the Church of God in the fullness of his gifts 
of grace, having her marks of holiness, of catholicity, of 
apostolicity; and the unity of the Churches among themselves 
consists in identity of faith, manifested in the Eucharist and 
in the transmission of the grace of episcopacy from one to 
another. 

Finally, certain theologians have attempted to renew the 
whole structure of Orthodox theology from within. Vladimir 
Lossky centred ali his theology on a revivification and deepen- 
ing of the theology of the Holy Spirit, in justification of the 
Orthodox rejection of the Filioque. He endeavoured to clarify 
the ecclesiological consequences of this dogma by analysing 
the relations of the Trinitarian mystery with the ecclesial 
fellowship. 

A movement of return to sources and consciousness of 
tradition is also under way, and Fr George Florovsky has a 
notable part in it. The contemporary work of Staniloe and 
Mayendorff on Gregory Palamas, and the publication of his 
writings projected by Professor Khristou, of the faculty of 
theology at Salonika, seek to give a better idea of the hesy- 
chast spiritual tradition, and so to encourage the restoring of 
contact with it. 

The biblical, patristic and liturgical renewal is still in its 
earliest stages. During the next twenty years it will doubtless 
spread and gain strength, and it will certainly be an induce- 
ment for a thorough restoration of Orthodox theology, which 
cannot but re-examine its own methodology in face of Catho- 
lic theology, and of Protestant theology too. 
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THE REVIVAL OF PREACHING 


When the Orthodox world was confronted by the neo- 
pagan ideas that infiltrated into it more and more during 
the nineteenth century, there ensued a particularly strong 
rediscovery of the significance of preaching. A Greek layman, 
Apostolos Makrakis, heard a call to preach Christ to the 
world as “the universal Word, by whom all was thought, dis- 
posed and foreordained, the universal Truth explaining all 
truth and satisfying the infinite longing to know which is 
every man’s natural lot,...the Link between God and the 
world, the common Centre around which everything re- 
volves”. Words spoken when he preached for the first time, 
at Athens, show how strongly he felt the actuality of God’s 
word: ““Today this word is come to resound in the ears of the 
children of the heroes of independence, the men of 1821, 
those children who sleep the shameful sleep of sloth.” 

Makrakis’s restless life was governed by the discovery of 
Christ as universal and all-embracing truth, the Light of the 
world, able to lead all that world into happiness. He set out 
the birth and meaning of his vocation in a statement that was 
conceived on the lines of the Old and New Testament theo- 
phanies, and this manifesto displays his acute sense of the 
catholicity of truth. It was this which prompted his intense 
feeling of a universal mission; he wanted to lead all men to 
the fullness of truth, and to that task he devoted his whole 
life. 

Byzantine ideas had a strong, too strong, hold over him, 
and he wanted to see a sort of reformed theocracy. But he 
set going a deep-seated desire to tackle the calling in question 
of Orthodoxy by the modern world, and it was this that led 
to the foundation by a monk, Eusebius Matthopoulos, of the 
religious movement called Zoe, a brotherhood of theologians 
destined to carry God’s word out into the world. Thus the 


1The year of the beginning of the war of independence against the 
Turks.—Trans. 
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proclaiming of the word began again to find its proper place 
in Orthodoxy, and among the results was the founding, over 
and above properly monastic establishments, of a society 
dedicated to the evangelization of the world, on lines not 
unlike those of religious congregations in the West. This 
foundation is a recognition of the necessity of organizations 
adapted to modern times and to missionary work, and of 
the need for a more solid personal formation as a safeguard 
of personal religion and to make its influence effective for 
others: so a real examination and deepening of Orthodox 
values is going on. The customary formation is not enough: 
a more rationally and structurally ordered consideration is 
required. 

A few words are called for about the revival of preaching 
in Russia, of which Soviet periodicals themselves have taken 
notice. Together with the patristic tradition and the liturgy, 
it has enabled faith to be kept alive in many of the people. 
The Russian Church, her public activities confined to wor- 
ship, and forbidden to take any part in the education of the 
young, appears nevertheless to have succeeded in bearing 
her witness, at any rate in a measure, And it seems that it was 
because this preaching during gatherings for worship had 
been objected to that, in February 1961, Patriarch Alexis, 
after recalling how much the Russian people owe to the 
Church, for the first time was heard to make a solemn 
protest: 


Yet in spite of all that, the Church of Christ, which exists 
for the good of men, is attacked and reviled by these very 
men. She fulfils her duty nonetheless, calling on people to be 
peaceful and loving. And there is plenty in the Church’s present 
situation that is consoling to her children: what importance can 
there be in all the efforts of human reason against Christianity 
when there are two thousand years of history to speak for 
her, when the Saviour himself foresaw all the attacks on her 
and promised that the Church should be unshakable and that 
Hell’s gates should not prevail against her? 
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ECUMENICAL AND MISSIONARY CONSCIOUSNESS 


Thanks to the monastic, theological and apostolic revivals 
the Orthodox Church has stood up to the new situation in 
which she found herself at the beginning of this century. 
They have enabled her to recover, spontaneously as it were, 
her vocation of keeping up a dialogue and bearing witness. 
No doubt she has only made a beginning: but when, during 
the nineteenth century, there was an enlarging of the religious 
and philosophical horizon, the inexhaustible founts of vision 
and life in patristic thought were reopened, enabling her to 
take part in the quest for catholicity now found in all Chris- 
tian communions. Thus the general renewal has helped on the 
birth of the missionary and ecumenical consciousness which 
is beginning to characterize Orthodoxy today. 

For a hundred years the Orthodox Churches have been 
face to face with the modern world, and they could not escape 
the questionings that have been man’s lot everywhere. Be- 
cause of this, and of the necessary envangelization to which 
the Orthodox Churches are called in their respective countries, 
because, too, of inevitable confrontations with the World 
Council of Churches and with the Catholic Church, the 
Orthodox Church has been led to a very sharp realization 
of her mission and to a revaluing of her tradition. 

More conscious than the other Orthodox Churches of her 
vocation to universality, the patriarchate of Constantinople 
in 1902 issued an encyclical letter whose object was to bring 
the Orthodox Churches out of their isolation by puttting be- 
fore them their mission with regard to the world and the 
other Christian communions. Their advice was asked about 
the problem of contacts with the non-Orthodox, and also 
about means towards the re-establishment of a greater unity 
amongst themselves. In 1920 a new encyclical appeared, 
addressed to “the Churches of Christ throughout the World”. 
It proposed that the union of Churches should be prepared 
for by collaboration in the practical and moral field. This 
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document testified to the deliberate wish of the Eastern 
Churches to abandon their isolation and restore contact with 
the Western world, and it became the basis of Orthodox 
participation in the organized ecumenical movement, and 
then in the World Council of Churches. Some of the Churches, 
such as that of Greece, remained somewhat reserved about 
this participation, and others refused it, including the patri- 
archate of Moscow; but in 1961 this Church asked to be 
admitted to the World Council. 

To take part in the ecumenical movement entailed rising 
above nationalism, and a more universal atmosphere was 
soon apparent. Within the movement, Orthodox theologians 
from various countries who were strangers to one another 
now met, and discovered their natural affinities in the defence 
of Orthodoxy. The congress of Orthodox theologians held at 
Athens in 1936 was a result of these encounters. As the patri- 
arch of Constantinople had hoped, contact with Western 
religious trends gave the Orthodox Church a better apprecia- 
tion of her tradition, whose richness was made to stand out 
by meeting with Protestant environments; she got a better 
idea of the part she had to play in this new world; and she 
realized that, above all, she must recover the full breadth 
and depth of her own tradition. 

Furthermore, encounter with Protestantism in the great 
ecumenical gatherings enabled Orthodox theologians to get a 
better grasp of how close they are to the doctrinal positions 
of the Catholic Church, By a sort of backwash that it was 
not easy to have foreseen, the Orthodox world, again through 
numerous contacts with the West, rediscovered the Catholic 
world. It became apparent that the entry of the Orthodox 
Church into the ecumenical movement was not the result 
of chance or of outside pressure: it was simply that the 
ecumenical movement was there to meet a need welling up 
from within the Orthodox world. And in the Worid Council 
of Churches the Orthodox are able, in a spirit of brotherliness 
and openness to other Christian communions, to bear witness 
to the Church’s truth. 
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The present ecumenical and world situations have enabled 
Orthodox youth also to acquire a new consciousness of its 
missionary rdéle. The revived internal mission that has been 
brought about in many countries was bound sooner or later 
to overflow into the worldwide mission and the “dialogue” 
there must be with it. Nowadays, these young people want to 
show that the Orthodox Church is not merely “an Eastern 
Church”, but really the Church open to all nations and 
peoples. Conscious of the fullness of truth which they believe 
the Orthodox Church to possess, they want to come to grips 
with both Catholicism and Protestantism and to clear up the 
problems which Western Christians have been raising since 
the separation. They seek in this way to witness to their 
Church’s catholicity, understood in the sense of truth, of 
continuity and of completeness. With Fr Florovsky, they are 
convinced that Orthodoxy is called to testify before the 
Christian West and that that is the whole meaning of the 
ecumenical movement; and they seek to show that this ecu- 
menical task can be fulfilled only by realizing the Church in 
the fullness of Catholic tradition, unimpaired and unblem- 
ished, but regenerated and ever growing. The mission of the 
new generation will be to interpret the religious tragedy of the 
West, within a general view of history; and this presupposes 
that they will make this tragedy truly their own, in order that 
it may be expunged by the fullness of the traditional and 
ecclesial experience of the Fathers. 

As a consequence of the ecumenical and world situation, 
the Orthodox have realized more acutely the need for close 
relations between their Churches. They fully recognize that, 
as the late Serbian patriarch Vincent Prodanovic declared, the 
Orthodox Church is one and indivisible, glorifying the same 
Father, acknowledging and worshipping the one Jesus Christ 
and sharing in the same graces of the Holy Spirit. But the 
fact remains that the various independent Churches often 
have no real tie of mutual knowledge and understanding: 
“While concentrating on the deepening of inward life, the 
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Orthodox have neglected outward unity: living in auto- 
cephalous Churches, cut off from one another by national 
frontiers, they have failed to bring about a sufficiently intense 
and powerful unity amongst themselves.” 

This desire to recover active fellowship is felt particularly 
strongly among young Orthodox, who are more alive to a 
world outlook, and in the Churches behind the “iron curtain”. 
The Rumanian, Serbian, Bulgarian, Russian Churches had 
jealously cherished their independence for too long; they 
seem now to seek one another out, recognizing that they are 
indispensable to one another. Under the pressure of godless 
Marxism, these Churches that had been for so long used to 
depending on the civil power, feel the need of reciprocal 
encouragement and help, that they may together uphold their 
common faith. There is a new outlook: it is clearly perceived 
that profession of the same faith alone is not enough—it must 
be lived in common as well; it is impossible for a Church 
to be indifferent to the way in which other Churches respond 
to the calls of their faith in the face of new problems. 

So it is from the realization of what their faith requires in 
relation to active fellowship and mission that the Orthodox 
Churches are beginning to take stock of the inadequacies of 
the existing system of autocephalies. As Patriarch Vincent 
asked an inter-Orthodox conference, “Protestants often meet 
together in the ecumenical movement, Catholics meet together 
in Rome. But what about us Orthodox? Are we not going to 
meet each other?” 

It must be recognized that it is at the level of actual rela- 
tions between the Churches—the most important level in the 
sense that it conditions everything else—that the renewal in 
the Orthodox Church makes itself most strongly felt. As Fr 
Schmemann has rightly said, it is unquestionable that the 
disorders and disputes which have so clouded the life of the 
Orthodox Church for several decades are all, in one way or 
another, connected with the problem of the primacy, or 
rather, with the absence of any clear idea common to the 
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whole Church about the nature and function of this primacy. 
Moreover, he added, this ever-unresolved problem is a 
major obstacle to the positive and fruitful flowering of eccle- 
sial life, there where that life is not afflicted by open dissen- 
sions. 

The same Orthodox theologian remarks further that, on 
the one hand, the grievous divisions among the faithful of the 
Russian Church outside Russia always come back to a ques- 
tion of submission to this or that supreme authority, there- 
fore, to a question of primacy; and that, on the other hand, 
the development of Orthodox ecclesial life in America is 
most seriously handicapped by the complete absence of any 
external link between a dozen jurisdictions: these are not 
officially hostile to one another, but as they have no “centre 
of communion” they are in fact divided in their life. 

However, it is some consolation to see that the situation as 
it exists poses the real problem that is at the heart of the 
rupture with the West, namely, what is meant by the primacy 
of a centre of communion? 

The interconfessional situation has recently taken a rela- 
tively new turn: with Pope John XXIII the Catholic Church 
has entered on a way of dialogue with other Christian com- 
munions (by the establishment of the Secretariat for Christian 
Unity), and a council is being prepared which doubtless will 
clarify certain of her ecclesiological positions. Most of the 
Protestant communions have been drawn into the ecumenical 
movement, by the missionary appeal which lies at its heart 
and by a revival of biblical and theological studies, and they 
have become more conscious of certain aspects of the mys- 
tery of the Church. The Orthodox Church, thanks to the 
ecumenical movement, has come out of her isolation. The 
Ecumenical Patriarch (Constantinople) has, then, taken the 
initiative in the organization—for a date not yet fixed—of a 
panorthodox council, or at least is arranging a number of 
preparatory meetings to facilitate such a council. Its object 
would be to examine Orthodoxy’s great internal problems, 
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but also to consider her relations with Protestants and Catho- 
lics, in such a way as to agree on a common line of participa- 
tion in the World Council of Churches and, eventually, of 
collaboration with the Catholic Church. It would also prob- 
ably provide for close relations with those Eastern Churches, 
Nestorian and Monophysite, which originated in the fifth- 
century schisms, and examine the possibilities of their enter- 
ing into the Orthodox unity. Such a regrouping of all the old 
Christian East would be a prelude to worldwide dialogue. 
Finally, the panorthodox council would endeavour to be a 
manifestation of the missionary universality of the Orthodox 
Church at a time when her younger members are experiencing 
the twofold ecumenical and missionary conviction of which 
we have spoken. 

But it is possible that such a council or synod presupposes 
a degree of theological reflection on the nature of the Church 
that has not yet ripened in Orthodoxy: it has been remarked 
that the Orthodox Church rejected Catholic ecclesiology 
rather by a kind of instinct, and she has not yet been able 
positively to express the true lines of her own conception 
of the Church. We look forward, then, to a continuance of this 
theological study, so that Orthodox and Catholics may be 
led to a better understanding and appreciation of one another. 


HOPES FOR THE FUTURE 


It always makes one very happy to consider the common 
inheritance which substantially unites Catholics and Ortho- 
dox; but this spiritual communion sharpens our grief when 
we look at the distance between us, which has grown ever 
greater over a thousand years. We ask ourselves with pained 
surprise how it is that men who in the depth of their being 
shared the most essential Christian realities should have been 
able to misunderstand one another to the point of dealing 
a blow to Christian unity and to the Church’s mission in the 
world. Certainly efforts have been made to remedy this 
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Shocking state of affairs; but they all failed, and generally 
left the estrangement worse than it was before. 

For some time now, however, there have been signs that 
encourage hope, hope that is the more justified since it is 
“long-term” and came to birth in an atmosphere of disinter- 
estedness and concern for truth in charity. We have at last and 
for ever—or so we must hope—got away from the oppres- 
Sive climate of distrust and hostility in which the estrange- 
ment came about, and we have learnt that neither side can 
quieten its conscience by invoking the mischances of the 
other to justify itself. We are beginning mutually to recognize 
ourselves for what we are: brothers who share the same 
Mystery, and because of this common call are bound to 
make every effort to come together again in the visible unity 
of the Church. There has been a salutary encounter between 
Christians of East and West, helped for forty years by the 
presence of Russian émigrés consequent on the Soviet revo- 
lution, and doubtless destined to become worldwide: mean- 
while, it still goes on. It has also been helped by the Eastern 
studies which have been pursued, particularly in the West 
since the seventeenth century; and in our time it is becoming 
very deep and widespread indeed because of the biblical, 
patristic and liturgical renewal now in full process in the 
Catholic world. The rapprochement is also furthered by the 
modern movements within Orthodoxy, examination of which 
has shown us how open they are to mutual contacts and how 
promising they become as they go deeper. 

Orthodox monks and Catholic monks, now in contact 
again, are beginning lovingly to reappraise their own tradi- 
tions: we have only to think of the lively interest that Catho- 
lic monks now take in their Orthodox brethren, and their 
reinvigoration of a monastic spirituality derived from the 
most traditional sources. Under this head, the Cistercian 
reform, which in the twelfth century had many relations with 
the East, would seem to have a special vocation; and we 
have already mentioned the close collaboration between 
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Orthodox religious and Catholic nuns in the Near East. This 
confrontation underlines both the wide range of the ecumeni- 
cal dialogue when undertaken in an authentic spirit of 
religious emulation and the contemplative depths at which 
it must develop: it is the gauge of the seriousness of these 
encounters. 

At the theological level the discussion has been joined in 
depth, thanks to the interest the leaders of the Russian theo- 
logical revival have always taken in the West. Khomyakov 
and Kireyevsky, the religious thought of Solovyov, Bulgakov 
and Lossky, have left their mark on the work of Catholic 
theologians; and if Orthodox theologians have not always 
been fair to the medieval scholastic achievement, yet many 
of them have shown an increasingly objective appreciation of 
the Latin West. And they rejoice when they see the fruits of 
patristic tradition so manifest in contemporary Western 
theology. 

Our Eastern brothers have also profited from Western 
experience in the missionary field, and this aspect of the dia- 
logue cannot but be intensified in time to come. 

Agreement ought to be reached to avoid over-simplified 
contrasts between Western and Eastern spirituality; we could 
then discover their fundamental agreement, and cease to make 
hasty generalizations that are necessarily inadequate. It is 
obvious that the two traditions have slightly different em- 
phases; it is no less obvious that these must be seen as 
complementary, not as opposed. We will take a few examples. 

It has already been said that all Eastern rites of worship 
have a symbolical value, everything in them has a transcen- 
dent value which is truly communicated to us by the inter- 
mediary of a symbol. It must be admitted that the meaning 
of this symbolical aspect has tended to become blurred in 
the Latin West; we are more concerned with exact rational 
expressions and precise juridical forms, and are distrustful 
of the element of indeterminacy and imprecision inseparable 
from a way of thinking or acting that makes use of symbol- 
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ism. Faithful to this attitude, Latin theology in general 
(though nowadays it is recovering wider dimensions) has 
isolated the sacraments within a closely determined area. 
It is true that symbolism is preserved by the nature of the 
Eucharist and of the liturgy that enshrines it; but at any 
rate in practice the Western Church has given this liturgy 
itself a note of sobriety, a very noticeable characteristic of 
“bareness,” even of abstraction, which markedly distinguishes 
it from the exuberance of Eastern rites. 

But the emphases proper to East and West respectively do 
not in fact imply such serious and fundamental oppositions 
as some people make out. We repeat, generalizations are 
always faulty; and it must be recognized that in practice 
respect for rational thought is not totally lacking in the East, 
and the symbolic quality of the material world has never 
been wholly forgotten in the West. There are schools of 
theology in the Catholic Church that follow this direction 
very strictly, to say nothing of the minorities of Easterners 
united with Rome who are concerned to keep to their own 
tradition. 

Again, it is easy to oppose Eastern apophatism’ to the 
rationalism of the Trinitarian theology of an Augustine. But 
this would be to forget that Latin theology simply brought 
to maturity seed that was already growing in Greek theology, 
and to disregard the sense of mystery in medieval theology. 
Some features of St Thomas’s writing on the knowledge of 
God are very close to those of the Greek Fathers. Or Eastern 
anthropology, centred on the ontological meaning of deifica- 
tion, could be opposed to Western anthropology, which is 
much more influenced by the operative aspect of being. But is 
it not clear that these two traditions, so far from being 


opposed, complement one another? 
Similar remarks could be made concerning the sense of the 


2 Apophatism. The interpretation of dogmatic statements nega- 
tively, as safeguards against error rather than as steps in elucidation 


or development.—Trans. 
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Cross and the Resurrection, or about the monastic tradition. 
We have said that in Eastern theology everything centres on 
the Resurrection, or more exactly, on Christ’s Cross seen in 
the light of resurrection and the recapitulation of all things. 
But monastic spirituality, which revolves round transfigura- 
tion, has always insisted strongly on the Cross, while devotion 
to the humiliated Christ, to Christ in the depths of shame, 
is as Byzantine as it is Russian. No more is there opposition 
between Western and Eastern spiritual tradition. For cen- 
turies Athonite monks were nourished on the Soliloquies of 
St Augustine, and Nicodemus the Hagiorite translated 
Lorenzo Scupoli’s Spiritual Combat, which many Easterners 
consider ‘one of the pearls of the Orthodox tradition”. 
And if the Eastern monastic tradition has a somewhat differ- 
ent stress from that of the West, if on the whole it has always 
tended towards the solitary life, thus showing its fundamental 
inward and charismatic character, why, neither has the West 
ever forgotten this aspect, and a revival of the solitary life 
in the Catholic world today shows that here again it is only 
a matter of different emphases. 

Nowadays we are better prepared to grasp—and the most 
far-reaching disagreements seem to exist and flourish here— 
on the one hand the value of Palamism and its radical de- 
pendence on the Eastern tradition, and on the other hand 
the value of Thomism, with its faithfulness to the way of 
rational study and understanding of the faith, a way opened 
by the Greek Fathers. We have examined how Palamism 
poses the problem of grace. What is it in God that accounts 
for his being able to impart himself to man? The East replies, 
“His ‘energies’, which, while they are something of himself 
and his essence, can be shared by created men without their 
becoming God in essence”. And we have said that Western 
theological thought probably can—with perhaps a refining of 


3 Nicodemus’s Greek version was translated into Russian, and con- 
siderably altered, by Theophan the Recluse (+ 1894). Cf. Bibliography. 
—Trans. 
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this or that expression—justify the essential lines of this 
theology. On the other side, if Western theology is to be 
better understood we have to emphasize the falsity of the 
contrast, so often made by Orthodox, which presents patristic 
thought as the realm of personalism and scholastic thought 
as that of essentialism. It must not be forgotten that one of 
the chief sources of the medieval Trinitarian stream was 
Boéthius, and he carried on a whole Greek apparatus that 
was of the greatest importance for triadology and Christology. 
There were two Trinitarian “lines” in the Middle Ages; one 
was strictly Augustinian, the other was the line of Boéthius, 
with Gilbert de La Porée and Alexander of Hales; and it was 
the second of these that St Thomas Aquinas brought to com- 
pletion, at the same time as he sifted the Augustinian point 
of view. 

Recent studies* have clearly shown how St Thomas per- 
fected the personalism of the Greek Fathers on three decisive 
points of Trinitarian theology. These Fathers conceived the 
divine hypostasis as a personal quality, constituted by origin 
(inaccessibility, “nascibility”, procession), but they did not 
formally distinguish relations of origin and personal rela- 
tions. Moreover, they distinguished only imperfectly the rdle 
of hypostasis and that of the processive act, so that they 
ended in a relatively essentialist theology of the processions, 
the act of generation beginning in the Son and concluding 
in the Spirit: in a way, there was in the Father only a ferti- 
lizing ontological love, as suggested by the patristic images, 
root-branch-fruit, plant—flower-scent, spring—brook-—river, 
the Father displaying his substance, his ousia, in the Son and 
in the Spirit. “We enlarge the monad, without dividing it 
into the triad’, said St Dionysius of Alexandria, echoed by 
St Athanasius and the Cappadocians, and that explains the 
Fathers’ inability to understand how the procession of the 
Holy Spirit is distinct from that of the Son. No more did the 


4For example, A Malet, Personnes et amour dans la théologie 
trinitaire de saint Thomas d’Aquin. 
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Fathers say that the divine persons are distinct in re, like 
human subjects. Thomist theology, on the contrary, does not 
see the Spirit simply as the ontological blossoming of a 
virtuality, but as the fruit of a relationship of affection be- 
tween the Father and the Son. For ourselves, we believe, and 
hope to show in a forthcoming study, that Thomist theology 
of the Trinity, properly understood, meets the most essential 
requirements of that great Orthodox theologian Vladimir 
Lossky. For St Thomas, as for Lossky, this theology is un- 
folded on the plane of the values of consciousness, love and 
freedom and underlies the fellowship of the Church. 

Similar considerations are presented in the matter of 
ecclesiology, which is one of the most important elements in 
the East-West separation. As an Orthodox theologian has 
observed, it is only in the heat of controversy that an Ortho- 
dox Christian can deny the evidence for Rome being the 
senior Church, the universal centre of the unanimity of the 
Churches, their consensus and their significance. But the East 
reacted defensively against Roman attempts at centraliz- 
ation, and on its own account elaborated the dominant 
characteristic of its own ecclesiological ideas, namely, the 
brotherly unanimity of local Churches, all identical with one 
another and therefore equal among themselves. This opposi- 
tion to the Latin West is made concrete in the question of the 
primacy, which the East believes represents a spirit of domi- 
nation that is foreign to Christianity (we venture to say that in 
this it is partly unfaithful to its own tradition and disregards 
the biblical and traditional basis of this primacy). 

The East seems to be blind to one real aspect of the 
Church’s life, an aspect which the word “primacy” includes 
and on which it has shed more light; it may be called the 
collegiate principle in the Church’s life, a principle to which 
we cannot object, provided it be not made exclusive. In 
fact, the Roman Church continues very faithful to the prin- 
ciple of collegiality, even when she lays particular stress on 
the primacy of Peter and his successors. The primacy itself 
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is not intelligible without this principle, and unquestionably 
a long step would be taken towards mending the schism if, 
without prejudice to the exercise of the primacy, the im- 
portance of this collegiate principle were again realized in 
the Catholic Church as a whole. In these days Orthodox 
theologians have again begun to discuss the exact meaning 
of the primacy in the Church, and this provides an oppor- 
tunity for fruitful dialogue. 

There must, then, be a rediscovery “in depth” that the 
values of our respective traditions are complementary. As a 
Greek theologian, Professor Moustakis, has observed, it is 
important to show “the homogeneity of faith and life which 
unites the two Churches, underlying the hard shell of their 
well-known disagreements”. He invites Catholics to let the 
riches, the integrity, the harmony, the joyfulness and freedom 
of the Eastern tradition penetrate the doctrinal thought, the 
liturgical life and the whole life of their Church generally, 
adding that if that came about the most essential component 
of unity would be attained. We believe we may say that this 
process of assimilation is already at work in the Catholic 
Church, and we invite our Orthodox brethren once again to 
recognize the worth of the Latin tradition. 

It may well be, too, that the Eastern Churches in com- 
munion with Rome, which so often seem to Orthodox an 
obstacle to unity, could be a leaven within the Catholic 
Church, as some Orthodox theologians, such as Professor 
Alivisatos, have frankly acknowledged. It would be possible 
for them to be a kind of bridge between Catholicity and 
Orthodoxy. The Catholic Melkite patriarch, Maximos IV, has 
declared: 

Our mission is twofold. Within the Catholic Church we 
have to strive that Catholicism and Latinism may no longer be 
synonymous, that Catholicism may remain open to every cul- 
ture, to every native disposition, to every pattern of organiza- 
tion that is compatible with unity in faith and love; at the 
same time we have by our example to enable the Orthodox to 
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recognize that one can unite oneself with the great Church of 
the West, with Peter’s chair, without thereby renouncing 
Orthodoxy or any of the religious wealth of the apostolic and 
patristic East, which looks to the future as well as to the past. 
If we are faithful to this mission we shall be able to arrive at 
a way of unity acceptable to both East and West: not pure 
autocephaly, not absorption of one by the other either in law 
or in fact, but true fellowship in the same faith, the same 
sacramental mysteries, the same organic hierarchy, with sin- 
cere respect for the whole religious inheritance and organiza- 
tion proper to each Church, under the care, both fatherly and 
brotherly, of the successors of him to whom it was said “Thou 
art Petros, and upon this petra I will build my church.” 


A mutual rediscovery of brothers is called for. It is not 
our business to examine the consciences of our Orthodox 
brethren; we have to ask ourselves, as Catholics, whether we 
have been careful enough to respect the Christian reality in 
them. It is not simply a matter of admiring their determined 
faithfulness to the Fathers of the Church, who are still like 
living men to them; we have to inquire of ourselves whether, 
without at all minimizing the importance of our doctrinal 
divergences and the canonical significance of our separation, 
we sufficiently acknowledge and respect Christ’s grace at 
work in them. 

We acknowledge the continuance of the apostolic succes- 
sion in Orthodoxy, the authenticity of the priesthood, the 
validity of the sacraments; are there not important con- 
clusions to be drawn from this? As Fr Dumont has said, 
we must not, under the pretext of avoiding religious “‘indif- 
ferentism” (and we cannot be too strict about that) remain 
insensible to the immense part taken by our brothers of the 
East in mankind’s communion in the mystery of Christ, our 
Saviour. 

Only this rediscovery among brothers, a fullness of regard 
and charity, will enable us, in the spirit of Christ, to triumph 
over our divisions and again find ourselves one in his love. 
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